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Hold on, just one final 
brushstroke should do it... 


In the process of writing this issue’s cover story we didn’t ask Techland’s 
Tymon Smektata how much stock he places in Shigeru Miyamoto’s crusty 
old declaration that a delayed game will eventually be good, while a 
rushed game will be bad forever. Nowadays, isn’t it more fashionable to 
launch a game with the intention of overhauling it entirely over time 
anyway, whether that’s through refinements, season updates, DLC or 
beyond? It's an especially relevant point for Techland, which has spent the 
past five years adding bits to Dying Light, a process that’s helped to retain 
an active playerbase that even now outnumbers that of most new releases. 
With all of the challenges facing studios in 2021, it’s easier to imagine 
modern game development being driven by a much older contention — 
that perfect is the enemy of good. And yet in September came news of 
another delay for Dying Light 2, pushing its release into next year. For 
Smektała and his colleagues, that first impression really matters. The 
response to Cyberpunk 2077's launch is still resonating nine months later. 
Newsflash: trying to make amazing stuff is really hard, especially when 
it has a head-spinning assortment of moving parts, all required to function 
in clockwork concert. It's partly why Rockstar is revamping GTAV once 
more rather than serving up a sequel next year, and it's why the landing 
strip is being stretched out for Dying Light 2, allowing its dense layers of 
interconnecting systems to be tuned until they're bulletproof. It’s all in 
support of a sequel that pushes harder than the original game in pretty 
much every direction, as our cover story details, beginning on p54. 
Elsewhere, we tell the inside story of Sony's PS2 launch (p70], while 
Giles Goddard explains how his career once saw him calling a local 
computer club in desperation when faced with a 16bit conversion job that 
felt beyond his reach (p78). Though opposites in scale, both of these 
projects provided the kind of tests that create lasting memories. Techland 
would surely be encouraged by the eventual successes in each case. 
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Powering up 


How 1047 Games went from dorm-room Halo 
to 13m players and a valuation of $1.5bn 


hen Splitgate broke 100,000 

concurrent players in July, it may 
have looked to some like the game was 
an overnight sensation, another to be 
filed next to Valheim or Fall Guys. But 
that success had been a very long time 
coming for the team at 1047 Games, 
which first released the game over two 
years earlier, for most of which time it 
was played by an audience a few orders 
of magnitude smaller than this fresh peak. 

For the studio's cofounder and 

CEO, lan Proulx, the Splitgate story 
goes back further still — all the way to the 
early 2010s, in fact, when he was still in 
high school, and landed on the game's 
winningly simple premise: what if Halo, 
but with portals? 


But it hasn't taken long for Splitgate's 
player explosion to completely rewrite 
the studio's fate. In May, as the game 
was gearing up to its second launch, 
1047 raised $6.5 million in investor 
funding. In July, just as the game 
launched its open beta, there was what 
Proulx rather modestly calls "a quick 
followup round," raising somewhere north 
of $10m. Eight weeks (and 13 million 
downloads) later, the studio raised a 
further $ 100m, valuing the company at 
$1.5bn. "Obviously, we would not have 
gotten this funding if we didn't have the 
explosion of players,” Proulx says. “At 
least, not this much.” 

It's a strange situation for a small 
studio, whose first game (depending on 


how you count) isn't even out yet, to 

find itself in. And potentially a precarious 
one, too. But however you look at it, it's 
certainly a long way from Splitgate's 
humble origins: as a moderately 
successful freeto-play shooter with just 
enough players to cling on, and before 
that as a university project. And even 
before that, with a teenaged Proulx 
putting down the controller after finishing 
Portal 2 and thinking, "Man, l'd love to 
see this in a competitive firstperson 
shooter”. It's now pretty clear that he 
was onto something. 

Putting aside the game's huge 
quantitative success for a moment, the 
portals help Splitgate - a game that 
wears its inspirations right on its sleeve — 


feel singular. They can act as a shortcut 
in the trek from respawn to action, let 
players pull off quick flanking 
manoeuvres, or simply double as cover. 
Opponents can't see through portals 
you've placed, letting you backpedal to 
safety or snipe with 
impunity, knowing you 
can't be shot in return. 

It's unclear how much 
of this tactical complexity 
was there from the first 
spark of inspiration, but it 
certainly had time to bed 
in. “I had that idea 
lingering in the back of my 
head for years," Proulx 
says. It followed him to 
Stanford University, where he studied 
computer science with the hope of one 
day working in the game industry. “But 
Stanford doesn't really have gaming 
classes. | learned how to code really 
well, but not how to make games.” Still, 


“At that point, | 
had only playtested 
by myself, on my 
own two laptops. 


So | had no idea 


if it was fun” 


Proulx took the chance, and approached 
his advisor asking if he could learn 
Unreal Engine 4 as an independent 
study, and create this long-gestating 
game as his senior project. "He was 
super supportive,” Proulx remembers. 
"He actually put me in 
touch with some folks 
at Epic Games - like: 
'Reach out to these 
people if you get stuck. 
And so, in 2015, 
Proulx made a basic 
prototype that fulfilled the 
premise, if not much more. 
The weekend before he 
had to present the game at 
a project fair, where it 
would be played and judged for the first 
time, he realised something: “At that 
point, | had only playtested by myself, on 
my own two laptops. So | had no idea if 
it was fun — | didn't even know if it ran on 
more than two machines." He asked 


Hn 


seven of his friends to help him playtest. 
"And nobody wanted to. Everyone's got 
their own finals to study for and their own 
final papers, but | got them to agree to 
come over and test for 45 minutes. And 
that day, we ended up playing for five 
hours straight." 

Proulx describes this as his "a-ha 
moment", where he realised "Wow, OK, 
l'm onto something". It was the first in a 
series of such moments, minor explosions 
that propelled Splitgate along its eventual 
path. It was enough to convince Proulx 
that it was worth pursuing properly, and 
he immediately tried backing out of a 
planned internship at Apple. "But my 
parents were like, ‘You can't do that'." 
Instead, he worked on the game in his 
free time, alongside a Master's degree, 
for two years. "And that is when | really 
started thinking big picture — you know, 
what do | want to do with my life?" 

This led to the founding of 1047 
Games, along with now-CTO » 


The plasma rifle, with 
its slow projectiles and 
tendency to overheat, 
is one of Splitgate's 
many nods to Halo 


lan Proulx, CEO and 
cofounder, 1047 Games 
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FAILURE TO 
LAUNCH 
Understanding the 
twisty release 
schedule of Splitgate 
requires almost as 
much mental 
gymnastics as 
navigating the game's 
portals. In its two and 
half years on Steam, 
the title has never 
been listed as an Early 
Access release — the 
version of the game 
that first became 
available on PC in May 
2019 was a "soft 
launch", Proulx says. 
"What we viewed it as 
internally was our 
MVP - you know, 
minimum viable 
product." Back then, 
the game had the 
unwieldy subtitle 
‘Arena Warfare’, which 
it jettisoned in time 
for the open beta 
launch this July (in 
retrospect, potentially 
the game's "drop the 
‘the’” moment). With 
the full release pushed 
back indefinitely, 
that's the state in 
which the game 
currently exists: a 
perpetual open beta. 
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Nicholas Bagamian, a fellow computer 
science graduate with whom Proulx had 
shared a dorm the year before. "Halo 5 
and Rocket League," Proulx says, “those 
were the two games Nick and | played, 
the year that we were in the dorm 
together.” The former's influence would be 
easy to spot, even if 1047 had not 
embraced the ‘Halo meets Portal’ tagline 
that still garlands the game's website 
today. After all, Splitgate has recharging 
shield-based health, an armoury of 
weapons that'll immediately feel at home 
in the hands of any Halo player, even an 
announcer who shouts out every double 
kill. But the influence of the latter game 
might actually be the thing that has 
propelled Splitgate to its current success. 


Asked how much Splitgate has 
evolved in the years since it first went on 
sale, Proulx says: "The funny thing is, the 
actual core gameplay has not changed 
very much." There have been tweaks to 
balancing, a few new maps and 
weapons, plus polish fo the lighting and 
textures, but the big thing, he says, was 
learning how to hook players. "There's a 
lot more to making a successful free-to- 
play game than just making a fun game." 

The model 1047 has followed for 
Splitgate is similar to how Rocket league 
has been structured since going free-to- 
play: cosmetics unlocked by random 
drops, with progress along a battle pass 
and updates split into themed seasons. 
(Psyonix wasn't the studio to invent this 
model, but it's hard not to imagine Proulx 
and Bagamian watching their multiplayer 
game of choice with interest as it made 
the transition.) 

"We've always had a fun game," 
Proulx says. "Now, we just have a more 
grindable game, with good onboarding 
and good matchmaking. And we just 
had nothing when we first launched." 
Which is, presumably, why the 2019 
version of Splitgate — after attracting 
600,000 downloads in its first month — 
saw such a quick drop-off in player 
count. "After a month or two, it was at 
just a few hundred concurrent players." 

Not only was this far too few to make 
the freeto-play model profitable, it also 
created a problem for the game itself. 


"You have this base of very hardcore 
players, but you have a very small 
playerbase. So, any time somebody 
comes in, it doesn't matter how good the 
game is, if they have to wait a long time 
to get a game, and then they get a 
poorly balanced game and have to go up 
against these pro players who have stuck 
with it, that's not a good experience." 

Over the next two years, 1047 
worked on various ways to improve 
retention, and being able to see the 
progress kept the team going, even if 
the overall number of players wasn't 
increasing by much. To solve the game's 
multiplayer experience problem, the team 
did some rough calculations, and 
decided Splitgate needed to reach 2,000 
concurrent players "in order for the queue 
times to be manageable, and the games 
to be decently well balanced." 

Which brings us to the next of those 
propulsive moments: the release of the 
game's open beta, and its debut on 
consoles, on July 13 this year. "On day 
one alone, we had 4,000 concurrent," 
Proulx says. "And day two, it goes from 
4,000 to 8,000 concurrent, and then 
12,000 concurrent... and 
it just kept going up." 
And, after two years of 
hard work, 1047 was 
ready to convince them 
they should stick around. 

This leaves the obvious 
question: why, after a 
couple of years in relative 
obscurity, did all these 
players come along now? 
Proulx calls it a "perfect 
storm" of factors. He's keen to clarify that 
the initial player explosion happened 
"without doing any marketing, without 
spending money on ads". There's the 
usual nod to streamers but 1047 also 
acknowledges the contribution of a less 
obvious (but growing) group: TikTok 
influencers. More traditional media 
coverage played a part too, in particular 
Splitgate's slot in IGN's Summer Of 
Gaming showcase. 

"And part of it was also just timing," 
Proulx says. "A lot of people were tired 
of the existing games; we had a nice 
window where it was like, ‘Hey, this is 


"You're so happy 
about the numbers, 
and then it's, ‘Oh 
god, everything 

is crashing 

and burning" 


something fresh." Even the game's server 
troubles contributed, in a strange way: 

"| mean, it was a problem, but it also 
built more hype, right?" Not that it was 
easy to think of it that way at the time, 
Proulx admits: "Sometimes we did, but it 
was a lot of extreme highs and extreme 
lows. You're on top of the world because 
you're so happy about the numbers, and 
then it's like, 'Oh god, everything is 
crashing and burning — we look like 
idiots. What are we going do?" 

What 1047 decided to do was push 
back the 1.0 release date. The game 
was originally due to launch on July 27, 
two weeks on from the open beta. With 
the servers overloaded and players 
having to queue upwards of an hour to 
get in, that was delayed until August. 
"We weren't thinking about the big 
picture at that point. It was just like, ‘All 
right, we need a few weeks to increase 
this server capacity more," Proulx says. 
But as they approached the new date, 
internal conversations began to turn to 
that bigger picture. "At that point, it was 
like, ‘Why would we launch this thing?" 


The long-term future 
of Splitgate remains 
uncertain, but standing at 
the current precipice — 
looking down at that 
$1.5bn valuation - it 
seems like another of those 
“a-ha” moments, a 
successor to Proulx’s initial 
decision to pursue Splitgate 
on a fulltime basis. 

"What that [funding] 
has changed for us is the focus. Now 
it's like everything is on the table." The 
level of polish in Splitgate's presentation 
has been overhauled once already, 
during those quiet years — now, Proulx 
reckons, it can be overhauled again, "to 
a new level that is far beyond anything 
we'd ever thought of." Ideas that were 
rejected or put on the back burner, 
because they would take too long, are 
being revived. "The scope of this project 
is now ten times bigger. My vision of 
Splitgate 1.0 is now ten times more 
ambitious than my vision of Splitgate 
1.0 was three months ago." 


Proulx’s eyes are firmly on the horizon. 
"Instead of focusing on what do we need 
to do tomorrow, what's in the next update, 
it's much more about taking a step back. 
We don't need to be Fortnite tomorrow. 
We now have the firepower to take this 
small team and turn it into a large-scale 
studio, and just take it from borderline 
triple-A to quadruple-A." Tucked away in 
there is the suggestion that 1047 won't 
be a one-game studio for long. The plan, 
as Proulx lays it out: “Let's go hire the best 
talent in the industry; let's aggressively 
ramp up the hiring efforts and build a 
large-scale team." 

He's also made the comparison to 
Riot Games. Not, perhaps, the role 


model everyone would choose, given the 
company’s battered profile, but we take 
the point: a major studio built on top of 


one hugely successful game. But the 
memory of Splitgate not being hugely 
successful remains fresh, and that seems 
to factor into Proulx's thinking. It might 
even be the thing that saves the studio 


from the usual big-money startup pitfalls. 
"We're still, at heart, a small team that's 
had to struggle through this for two and a 
half years, that has had to work with our 


community very, very closely,” he says. 
"You know, most of the companies that 
get to this stage are very large 
corporations who kind of lose that. And | 
think that puts us in a unique position." B 


Portals, which players place themselves on holographic wall panels dotted around the map, 
provide an opportunity to best Splitgate opponents through smart tactical play, creating a 
more even playing field for players who lack well-honed twitch reflexes. Grenades can be 
used to destroy enemy portals, but that is their only use: they don't harm opponents 


Following the 

influx of investment, 
1047 has plans to 
expand Splitgate's 
esports presence 


HALO 
EFFECT 


Why Splitgate 


borrowed the feel 


of Bungie's shooters 


ra 


pe 


Proulx cuts straight to it: 
"For me, Halo 2 is the 
greatest game of all 
time." When the time 
came to tighten 
Splitgate's gunplay, 
then, he was naturally 
biased about how it 
should be done. But the 
approach taken also 
made more sense for the 
portal mechanics than 
the other shooter models 
considered - in Call Of 
Duty, death came too 
fast to encovrage portal 
usage; in Quake, it was 
too easy to speed away 
through one and stay 
alive forever. With a 
time-to-kill akin to 
Halo's, Proulx says, 
“I've got enough time 
and enough health that 
| can do cool moves, 
but not so much that | 
can just run away the 
instant I’m about to die." 
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The wave of developers creating new 
games for Nintendo’s Game Boy family 


his year marked the 20th anniversary 

of the Game Boy Advances launch. 
Not the point in a system's lifecycle, 
perhaps, where you'd expect to see a 
new game announced. But, some 13 
years on from the Nintendo handheld's 
last commercial release, Goodboy 
Galaxy is preparing to pick up the slack 
— and it's far from alone. 

"We really want to support the Game 
Boy Advance," designer Rik Nicol says. 
"To bring the scene back up, as it were." 
This effort began in earnest with GBA 
Jam 2021, co-organised by Nicol’s 
collaborator, programmer Jeremy Clarke. 
Arranged to tie in with the anniversary, it 
ran for three months, beginning in April. 
“It's not, you know, the typical weekend 
jam,” Nicol says, “so there 
were some fairly substantial 
games that all kind of 
came out at once." Forty- 
four of them, to be precise, 
ranging from dungeon 
crawlers to racers. 

Before April, though, 
Goodboy Galaxy — which 
Nicol and Clarke have 
been selffunding for two 
years — was the only 
substantial GBA project in development, 
Nicol says. “A few people were tinkering 
around in the Discord; there have been 
some people that are porting things like 
Tomb Raider and Quake to the GBA. 

But in terms of homebrew games, there 
wasn't really anything for many years.” 

Since then, Goodboy Galaxy has 
taken to Kickstarter, and proved “much 
more successful than we expected”. At 
time of writing, the project's modest 
£18,000 goal has been funded almost 
ten times over. But perhaps this shouldn't 
have been so unexpected. Cast an eye 
across Kickstarter and it's not too hard to 


"The hardcore 
developers who 
code in C or 
assembly language 
can get way more 
from the machine" 


find similar success stories for other 
generations of Nintendo handhelds. 
Infinity, for example, is a revival of a 
Game Boy Color project abandoned 
two decades ago. Original developer 
Affinix spent two years working on its 
ambitious RPG, but despite interest from 
publishers it hadn't signed a deal by the 
time Game Boy Advance arrived. 
Suddenly, all interest in a GBC game 
faded away. The group got back 
together in 2016 to release an open- 
source version of the incomplete game. 
With the help of nearly £200,000 
in funding, development is finally being 
completed by Incube8 Games, the 
publishing label of Game Boy repair and 
customisation specialist Retro Modding. 
"What's always been said 
is that the game was 90 
per cent completed," CEO 
Olivier Lemire says. 
Apart from some boss 
design, it's mainly a 
question of balancing 
and bugfixing. “But, 
being a developer myself, 
| know that last ten per 
cent will take half of what 
the 90 per cent took.” 
Meanwhile, over on the original 
Game Boy, one-man studio Greenboy 
is just launching its latest Kickstarter, for 
adventure game sequel The Shapeshifter 
2. Dana Puch, the studio's "founder and 
only member”, has been dedicated to 
Game Boy development since 
discovering Game Boy Development Kit, 
a communitymade toolkit, in 2016. He 
started publishing as Greenboy in 2018. 
The Shapeshifter 2 is his seventh game, 
with three more scheduled for 2022. 
"When | started, it was impossible to 
[make a living] developing games for the 
Game Boy, and there were almost no 


LIMIT BREAK 

The appeal of Game 
Boy development isn't 
just about nostalgia, 
Puch insists: "One of 
the things that I like 
about developing for 
the Game Boy is the 
limitations." With tight 
caps on everything 
from storage and 
music to resolution 
and colour, he 
compares it to the 
1960s Oulipo 
movement, with its 
concept of 'creativity 
by restriction'. For 
Nicol, though, it's a 
double-edged sword: 
"Some of the 
restrictions are quite 
difficult for me as an 
artist. | want to do 
cool stuff with big 
sprites and sometimes 
| have to make 
concessions." The 
32bit GBA CPU makes 
things easier, he 
admits, but "to really 
get the most out of it, 
you still have to use 
the classic 16bit tricks. 
It's the best of both 
worlds, | think." 


Game Boy game creators. There weren't 
that many users interested in buying, and 
the retro scene was very limited. 
Whoever was developing at that time 
had to do it only out of passion," Puch 
says. “Now, everything has changed. 
There are many good retro publishers 
and users are much more active." 


This change Can be attributed almost 
solely to a single tool: GB Studio, a drag: 
and-drop game creator created in 2019 
by Web developer Chris Maltby. “It's not 
plug and play, exactly, but it removed a 
ot of overhead of learning how to code 
in C++ or assembly language," Lemire 
explains. There's no GBA equivalent yet 
but, as Nicol notes, "GBA is actually a 
32bit console. You can use high-level 
anguages — you don't have to get 
bogged down in assembly or the really 
bare-metal stuff". 

Besides, there are limitations to 

using GB Studio, which was specifically 
designed to make simple top-down RPGs. 
"Is hard to get away from that Zelda 
vibe, because GB Studio has been 
coded to make games that look like that, 
Lemire says. "Those hardcore developers 
who are able to code in C or assembly 
language can get way more from the 
machine." To help bolster this community, 
Infinity's source code will be made 
available after launch. Goodboy Galaxy 
made this one of its Kickstarter stretch 
goals - it'll also release examples, 
documentation and tutorials for budding 
GBA devs. “If other people have a good 
starting point, with all the systems already 
in place, then hopefully there'll be even 
more GBA games coming out in the 
future," Nicol says. "With all the 
momentum there is right now, we're 

likely to see some other cool projects. 
That's what we're advocating for." B 


n 


Goodboy Galaxy's graphical 
style is driven by GBA's quirks: 
“Everything's bright and 
colourful," Nicol says, "because 
the screen was so terrible" 


al Woah heck, what ix 
P giant skull? 


Nicol (top) and Clarke began work on Goodboy Galaxy 
in 2018, with a prototype made during Ludum Dare 43, 
the theme of which was ‘sacrifices must be made’ 


Lemire (left) founded Retro Modding on his own in 2016. The company now has a staff 
of ten, including Gary Doireau (right), responsible for marketing “and a lot of other stuff” 


All of these games are 
available as ROMs, but 
the emphasis is firmly on 
their physical releases, 
which are lavish 
productions across the 
board. “I think what 
people really want is the 
full experience of buying 
a new GBA game as if 
they were doing it 20 
years ago. They want 
the box, the instruction 
manual, the cartridge,” 
Nicol says. “They want it 
as close as possible — 
relive their childhood, or 
just get that feeling they 
haven't felt for a 

long time.” 


As well as making his own Game Boy games, Greenboy's Puch (pictured at work, right) is a 
dedicated collector. “In fact, | have all the titles published in the US, EU and Japan," he says 


KNOWLEDGE 
FESTIVALS 


Circuit breakers 


How videogames are infiltrating the world 


of film festivals including Venice and Tribeca 


he gap between the videogame 

and film industries is getting smaller 
all the time. On a technological level, 
advancements in Unreal and Unity have 
led to filmmakers using the engines in the 
movie-making process, both for pre- 
visualisation and realtime visual effects. 
There's a similar convergence happening 
culturally, as film festivals — long the 
platform for critically acclaimed films to be 
unveiled to the public — are increasingly 
becoming a place for developers to 
showcase forthcoming games. 

In September, the 78th Venice Film 
Festival hosted its latest VR Expanded 
showcase. The festival was the first to 
introduce a dedicated competition for VR 
works, something that has since been 
matched by the Annecy 
International Animation Film 
Festival. Venice's showcase 
includes VR experiences 
both in competition and 
not, as well as a curated 
selection of 35 VRChat 
worlds, celebrating the 
platform's creative 
community. On the surface, 
it's a far cry from, say, 
Denis Villeneuve’s Dune 
premiering at the festival, but there are 
certainly commonalities to be found. 

"We're not looking at casual games 
or purely task based games," says Liz 
Rosenthal, one of the competition's 
curators. "We're looking at experiences 
that have some kind of story, world or 
interesting artistic experience within them." 
There's also a certain amount of shared 
talent: last year's VR Expanded showcase 
featured fantasy adventure Gnomes & 
Goblins, notable for being the game 
development debut of Iron Man and The 
Mandalorian director Jon Favreau. This 
year, one of the competing games is 
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“Bringing in 
creators people 
may not have 
discovered goes 


The Last Worker, a collaboration between 
production company Oiffy and developer 
Wolf & Wood, with a voice cast including 
Star Trek: Discovery's Jason Isaacs and 
Children Of Men's Clare Hope Ashitey. 

Venice is determined to present these 
projects in the same manner as its cinematic 
premieres. "VR is not a subsection, like 
another festival or a sidebar event - it's 
actually part of the official programme," 
Rosenthal says. "The selection of projects 
within the [VR] festival is as important as 
cinema. VR projects have an international 
jury in the same way the film projects do. 
We give the same types of prizes, so we 
don't see it as something separate." 


While VR is making clear inroads into 
film festivals, it's not the 
only form of games being 
recognised. The Tribeca 
Film Festival has highlighted 
videogames since as early 
as 2011, beginning with 
Rockstar's LA Noire. 2021, 
though, was the first year 


back to the ethos of that they were officially in 
what a festival is" competition, coinciding with 


a rebrand that changed the 

event's name to simply 
Tribeca Festival in order to represent the 
event's commitment to storytelling across 
media. It even took a showcase slot at 
June's Summer Game Fest, with the likes 
of Guillermo del Toro and James McAvoy 
presenting the festival's eight selections. 

"We wanted to select games that 

allowed for the conversation of what 
storytelling is in games,” Tribeca Games 
vice president Casey Baltes says. "So we 
chose games from pixelart games, point 
and-click games and textbased games 
that | think really showed this range." He's 
not overstating it: the sunny nostalgia of 
'9Osthemed caper The Big Con sat next to 


CLARIFICATION: 
ALEXIS KENNEDY 
In ‘The trouble with 


game development’ 
(Knowledge, E363), we 
referenced allegations 
levelled at Alexis 
Kennedy, and in doing 
so characterised one 
of the people alleging 
misconduct as a 
'colleague'. We have 
been asked to clarify 
that she was in fact 

a freelance 'guest 
writer' on Sunless Sea, 
for which Kennedy led 
design and writing. We 
have also been asked 
to clarify that none of 
the allegations 
referenced (nor those 
levelled by Failbetter 
staff) accused 
Kennedy of sexual 
harassment, as may 
have been implied by 
the article's phrasing. 


the blocky sciencefiction survival horror of 
Signalis and the eventual winner Norco — 
a blend of Southern Gothic literature and 
poinFand-click adventure in a moody 
futuristic landscape. 

The ethos behind Tribeca's selections, 
Baltes explains, is one of discovery: “We 
got to have those sort of moments where 
people think, ‘I’ve never heard of that 
game, but now | really want to get my 
hands on if’. | think bringing in creators 
that people may not have discovered 
really goes back to the ethos of what a 
festival is. What we're all about is that real 
element of finding and discovering new 
stories and new creators.” 

Naturally, this is a long-established 
benefit for filmmakers, who stand to gain 
momentum and prestige from a successful 
festival showing. How much this carries 
across to game developers, though, 
remains uncertain. For director Jörg Tittel, 
the chance to showcase The Last Worker 
at Venice meant achieving a lifelong 
dream. But both he and creative director 
Ryan Bousfield were unsure whether 
being represented at the event would have 
tangible benefits for their game. "Hopefully 
there'll be something off the back of that, 
but you never know with this stuff,” 
Bousfield says. "We've had previous titles 
that have had millions of views on 
YouTube, but that doesn't always equate to 
people then seeking it out and picking it 
for themselves. So, yeah, l've kind of 
always been a little bit apprehensive or 
pragmatic about that.” 

Of course, for developers, the 
validation of being recognised by these 
institutions has benefits beyond a simple 
PR boost. “l'm excited because to get this 
early recognition gives us this incredible 
morale boost at this very crucial stage 
of development,” Tittel says. “It means: 
‘Oh, shit, we're onto something here.’” B 


In 2019, Tribeca Festival 
brought Hideo Kojima and the 
cast of Death Stranding to 
the event to deliver a talk 


NORMAN REEDU 


"Hem TRIBECA TALKS 


FEST| VAL. 
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While film festivals are 
embracing games within 
VR Chat had a major presence at Venice Film their official selections, 

Festival. A digitally reconstructed approximation many developers remain 


of Venice served as a digital hub for creator talks unaware of this broadening 


in scope, and how it could 
benefit them. Even creators 
with a background in film, 
who have more knowledge 
of these events, are 
surprised to hear it's 
possible for their game to 
be featured. “It wasn’t 
really part of the strategy 
to do this, because | never 
assumed that a game 
would be in the Venice Film 
Festival in competition,” 
Jàrg Tittel admits. "We had 
a meeting with HTC and 
Vive and they said, 'You 
guys should really propose 
i. We weren't accepted 
into the festival until six 
weeks [before the start 

of Venice Film Festival]." 


RIGHT The Big Con, a game about fighting to save 
your mother's video store from gangsters, was 
featured in the inaugural Tribeca Games showcase 


KNOWLEDGE 
DEVELOP 


Brighton time 


Atter nearly two years without events, the 
Develop conference stages a comeback 


A: event that's physical, in-person — 


there's a novel concept in 2021. 
We've always looked forward to trips to 
Brighton for Develop ever since the 
conference was established in 2006, 
but this year we're practically ravenous. 
A selection of the industry's best and 
brightest, all in one location, talking 
about games for three days, with plenty 
of opportunities for socialising? Careful 
we don't bite your arm off. 

Among the best and brightest in 
question is Ted Price, president and 
founder of Insomniac Games - and host 
of developer interview podcast The 
Game Maker's Notebook. After hearing 
Price prove himself as an interviewer 
there, we're looking forward to seeing 
him on the other end of the 
questions in his fireside 
chat session, though given 
the recent announcement 
that Insomniac is pulling a 
Marvel two-in-one, fingers 
crossed he hasn't been 
gagged and bound by 
Disney in the interim. 

Also among this year's 
headliners is Team17 CEO 
Debbie Bestwick, talking 
through three decades with one of the 


UK's most prominent developer-publishers, 


a period that has seen no shortage of 
buyouts and boardroom drama - and 
about three Worms titles too many. Of 
course, today Team175 portfolio is 
considerably broader than just those 
ultraviolent invertebrates, a process of 
growth you can expect Bestwick to 
outline, as well as discussing what it 
means to be one of the only female 
founders of a listed videogame company. 
Thats a theme being picked up by 
Thursday's keynote session, 'Running 
A 21st Century Studio’, a panel with 


Nightingale 

was responsible 
for Deathloop’s disciplinary tracks, 
entire campaign — Y 


Silent Games’ Sally Blake and HiRez's 
Veronique Lallier alongside other female 
studio heads. 

Rounding out the conference's keynote 
programme are Oddworld Inhabitants 
co-founder Lorne Lanning and studio 
director Bennie Terry Ill, talking through 
the seven-year journey that led to 
Soulstorm’s release earlier this year. And 
finally, Mike Bithell — founder of Bithell 
Games and archduke of the British indie 
scene — will be holding court in a panel 
entitled ‘Creativity: The Indie Way’. He's 
joined by the makers of Somerville, Silt 
and Conway: Disappearance At Dahlia 
View — all games that caught our eye at 
this year's E3, so if nothing else it'll be a 
good opportunity to collar the devs and 
peek at their laptops. 

Keynotes aside, 
there's plenty to look 
forward to across the 
conferences various 


hich run from Art and 
Audio to Business and 


structure, so Discoverability. Over in the 
we'll be all ears 


indie track, Inkle cofounder 
Jon Ingold is giving a talk 
titled ‘Being Boring’, 
explaining how the small studio made 
Overboard! in just 100 days, limiting 
creative risks and taking advantage of 
cliché. (Bonus points for the Pet Shop 
Boys reference.) In Development, 
meanwhile, Arkane's Dana Nightingale 
is giving a talk on ‘Great Level Design’. 
Given Nightingale was responsible for 
Dishonored 2's Clockwork Mansion and 
Deathloop's entire campaign structure, 
you can expect us to be all ears. 
Elsewhere, Xbox accessibility program 
manager fara Voelker is explaining the 
tools Microsoft offers developers to make 
their games more accessible. Develop 


STARRED UP 
Spanning 17 
categories, the Star 
Awards nominees 
include some Edge 
favourites. Mundaun is 
up for Best Visual Art, 
for reasons that will 
be obvious to anyone 
who read our TMO 

in E360. Fall Guys: 
Ultimate Knockout 

is in contention in 
multiple categories, 
including Best Original 
IP and Best Game 
Design. And 
Housemarque's 
Returnal is nominated 
in practically every 
category going, from 
Best Audio to Best 
Original IP and, 
naturally, Game Of The 
Year. Frankly, at this 
rate, we're almost 
surprised not to see it 
somehow making an 
appearance in the 
Recruitment Star 
shortlist. Finally, if you 
don't mind spoilers 
for the night, this 
year's Develop Star 
Award - its lifetime 
achievement 
equivalent — will be 
handed to Team17's 
Debbie Bestwick. 


perennial Dr Jo Twist, of UKIE, will be 
sharing her vision of how the UK game 
industry negotiated the COVID crisis, 
where it stands today, and what's next. 
There's also the eye-catching talk title ‘It's 
Not Real Money, it's Robux', presenting 
the findings of a European study into 
children's attitudes towards in-game 
spending, and the ethics of doing it in the 
first place — something that's been on our 
minds recently, given Roblox's increasing 
profile. And if you've been following our 
pre-Develop coverage in recent issues, no 
introduction should be necessary for 
Playerstate's Dean Anderson and 
Improbable's Bernd Diemer. 


A parting tip: if you happen to be in 
Brighton but don't fancy splashing out on 
a conference pass, the Roundtables and 
Indie Bootcamp talks are free to attend. 
The former touch on such important topics 
as mental health, accessibility and 
diversity, while the latter covers everything 
from common marketing mistakes to 
meditation. And while you're making the 
most of the freebies, we'd point you in 
the direction of the Expo showfloor on 
Wednesday and Thursday, offering a 
chance to chat with developers and play 
their games. Among those are the ten 
shortlisted games from the Indie 
Showcase, none of which have signed 
with a publisher yet — just in case you 
fancy bringing the chequebook along. 

Speaking of which, we'd be remiss 
not to mention the Expo's networking bar. 
It's a chance to test those socialising skills 
after a couple of years tucked away in a 
cupboard, as is with the Star Awards on 
Wednesday night, sandwiched between 
opening and closing night drinks in the 
Hilton Metropole's bar. Now, let's see if 
we can remember how this 'being in 
public’ business works. WI 


Develop isn't only about 
attending developer talks — 
there will also be plenty of 
opportunities to try out their 
games on the Expo showfloor 


Mike Bithell has become something of a regular 
fixture at Develop, having appeared on stage in 
some capacity at every event since 2018 


Rt teh 47 488. 
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Develop:Brighton runs October 26-28. For more information on the programme, visit 
developconference.com — and use the code CJSHYU for a ten per cent discount on tickets 
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SWORD PLAY 
Stylish fighter Two Strikes offers 
samurai battles worth framing 


» 


Ifthe inspirations of predecessor One Strike were 


^in question, this sequel — with its brilliantly logical 


title — wears them right on its sleeve. There's more 
than a-fouch.of Bushido Blade to fights, where a 
Single hit can spell death, while the visuals blend 
traditional Japanese art in the shifting ink-wash 
baékdrops with frenetic, monochrome characters 
ripped straight from.manga. 

And:then, as designer Danilo Moreira tells us, 
there are "old samurai movie posters". Teaming 
up with artist Gershon Oshiro off the back of the 
first game’s success, the aim is to create battles 
you could hang on your wall. That influence is 
taken literally in the game's We and art, as 
seen here. Oshiro's process means Two Strikes 
has taken longer than anticipated, but an Early 
Access version is now.availablé fo try on PC. lI 
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KNOWLEDGE 
TALK/ARCADE 


Soundbytes 


Game commentary in snack-sized mouthfuls 


“Twisted Metal is one 

of the most beloved 
franchises from 
PlayStation. VVe are 
thrilled to have such 

a great team working 

on bringing this iconic 
game to lite for the fans." 


PlayStation Productions’ Asad Qizilbash knows there 
hasn't been a Twisted Metal game since 2012, right? 


"The supply of chips will 
remain very tight until 


"Might as well 

give people the 
peace of mind that 
they can relax doing 
their own thing on 
their own time." 


at least September next 
year... Some customers 
may not be fully 
served until 2023." 


Toshiba's Takeshi Kamebuchi 
has some bad news for game 


Phil Tibitoski is chilled to 
reveal that Bugsnax's devs are 


moving to four days a week hardware manufacturers 


"In my opinion it will most likely 
be determined by the promised 
actions — or inaction — of the 
global giants who have had 

a hugely profitable business 
model rightly challenged." 


As he steps down from his role as head of industry body UKIE, 
Stuart Dinsey leaves little doubt about his position on loot boxes 
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ARCADE 
WATCH 


Keeping an eye on the 
coin-op gaming scene 


Game Retro 
Raccoons 
Manufacturer 
Incredible 
Technologies 


Retro 
Raccoons 
has been 
discussed 

in coin-op 
circles for a 
good while, 
but it's 

only recently moved into full 
production, so it feels deserving 
of some proper attention here 
— not least because we're 
always drawn to any arcade 
cabinet with built-in holders for 
bottles of beer (or indeed any 
other type of refreshment you 
fancy slotting in there). 

The throwback reference in 
the title relates to the visual 
style, which uses chunky pixels 
to evoke an earlier era, while 
the raccoons themselves are 
controlled by two to four 
players simultaneously across 
eight rounds of minigames, 
selected from a line-up of 40+ 
at launch, with more available 
in the future via download. 

Each player has a joystick 
and a single button, which suits 
the straightforward action just 
fine, pitting participants 
against each other in a variety 
of settings, with shooting, 
platforming, skateboarding, 
fishing and other challenges. 

Developed by Glitchbit, the 
cabinet is from Golden Tee 
maker Incredible Technologies, 
which should ensure that it 
gets a widespread release. 
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Here comes the content 

Why does so much DLC have to be accessed 
through the main campaign? Many games 
are too long, so DLC often provides a kind 
of greatest-hits version of the main 
campaign, sometimes with a more 
interesting setting and a tighter story to 
boot. Think Shivering Isles compared to 
Oblivion, Minerva's Den to BioShock 2, or 
perhaps Sam's Story to Metro: Exodus. 

In other words, DLC often presents a way 
to enjoy the main experiences a game offers 
in a complete, self-contained, and, most 
importantly, condensed package. 

So having to slog through a significant 
chunk of the main campaign to access some 
of this DLC seems like an odd 
design choice. It's like being 
forced to listen to a bunch of 
Foo Fighters albums before 
gaining admittance to a 

Dave Grohl best-of playlist. 

Some games seem to 
understand this. For example, 


Wine are accessible either by 
progressing through the main 
campaign in The Witcher III or 


from the main menu with a pre-built Geralt. 


But not all. The new Iki Island expansion for 
Ghost Of Tsushima is only accessible from 
Act Two of the game. It reminds me how 
much I'd like to play some of that game, but 
how little time I have to play all of it, and 


therefore how unlikely I am to play any of it. 


Leo Tarasov 


Funnily enough, just the other day we saw 
someone suggesting that accessing Artorias 
Of The Abyss without any sort of guidance 
would be a straightforward enough process. 
We might need to switch the Internet off. 


Words words words 

In E361, Malindy Hetfeld wrote an amazing 
piece exploring the world, language and 
inspirations behind Inkle's Heaven's Vault. 
The game itself was a stunning dive into 


"Although quality 
trumps quantity, 
sometimes quality playthrough. The Inkle team 
and quantity 
Hearts Of Stone and Blood And CAN co-exist in 

. n 
blissful harmony 


archeology punctuated by a vast branching 
narrative, but as well as the excellent 
writing and worldbuilding, can we take a 
moment to appreciate the sheer scale of 
work that went into building the branches 
of this narrative wonder? 

I have dabbled in narrative design using 
Inkle’s very own markup language, Ink, 
which has led me to publishing a couple of 
short interactive stories. These small 
sequences were constructed out of an 
astonishing amount of code, but they would 
constitute a conversation between two 
characters when compared to Heaven’s Vault, 
and by extension Inkle’s other titles. 

Malindy did an amazing job of showing 
the sheer scale of the world 
built into Heaven’s Vault but 
behind that world are countless 
lines of code, many of which 
may never be used on your first 


have proven that, although 
quality trumps quantity, 
sometimes quality and 
quantity can co-exist in 
blissful, bountiful harmony. 
Steven Landray 


Thank you for the kind words, and good 
luck with your future stories. (One day we’ll 
make a digital update of that House Of Hell 
fan sequel we started 30-odd years ago.) 


Binary reality 

Your feature on modern pixel-art games in 
E362 ended on a provocative question: is 
part of the reasoning behind this retro trend 
a search for possibility lacking in the 
present? I don’t think so, but it got me 
thinking about bygone possibilities not on 

a macro, industry-wide level, but on a 
personal one. 

It used to take a lot less for games to 
ignite my imagination. I could chalk it up to 
age and experience, but I also think there’s 
something to be said for how these older 
games got my brain working in overdrive by 


forcing me to fill in the blanks. Hot on 

the heels of a legendary Pokémon, I’d be 
scouring ancient ruins and plundering caves 
in quiet awe, imagining bygone civilisations 
through the pint-sized screen of my Game 
Boy Advance SP (by the way, I looked it up, 
and can you believe that screen was just 
2.9”? Good grief). These finite little worlds 
had a sense of implied enormity about 
them, a feeling they could stretch on for 
miles beyond the sparse vignettes visible 
one at a time. Their finitude turned out to 
be their strength. 

Nowadays, my head stuffed with 
experiences and expectations and my 
backlog inundated with elephantine open- 
world maps filled with nothing much, that 
sense of wonder is getting rarer. Few games 
manage it, though I cherish the ones that do 
— the Hollow Knights and Little Nightmares 
that get me fantasising like the younger me 
did while tracking down Rayquaza. 

Maybe your feature had a point. Has our 
questionable pursuit of size and fidelity 
stripped us of our right to imagine? Or 
maybe this is just ageing, I say at a ripe old 
25. Oh, look at me getting all sentimental. 
Time to buy a Game Boy on eBay. 

Tom Llewellyn 


It's a topic we were mulling over just the 
other day, when the news emerged about the 
passing of dear old Uncle Clive. It got us 
wondering: what's the oldest game you can 
think of that still stands up today just as it 
did in olden times? (And you're not allowed 
to pick Tetris.) Send us your proposals. 


Problematic 

Don't be a dickhead. This was Edge's 
request in E363 within the section of the 
magazine that any truly dedicated reader 
will always skim to first (side note: I'm still 
waiting on my membership badge promised 
in many an Edge past). Only you'll know 
for sure what you were referring to here, 
but it isn't hard to take at least one guess. 
There's now a seemingly constant stream 


of revelations of bad behaviour committed by 
developers and publishers, both big and small 
— and all this exists in the context of a 
medium where bad behaviour amongst its 
consumers is essentially already normalised. 

I had to ask myself: despite the incredible 
things that our industry has achieved — not 
least taking players to new worlds, whilst also 
making billions of dollars — are we also 
uniquely positioned to attract and encourage... 
well, people who behave like dicks? Online 
multiplayer specifically relies on individuals 
to indulge in unrealistic power fantasies 
whilst sat in isolation and relative anonymity. 
Even for the well-adjusted, that's still not 
something that our caveman brains have 
evolved to naturally do. For those not quite 
so developed, and with this all being very 
difficult to moderate or police, the temptation 
to treat other human beings badly online is 
easy to conceive. 

The stereotypical core gaming demographic 
— introverted young males — is one that can 
go in a number of unfortunate directions if 
not properly nurtured. Now, it might be 
understandable that a lonely, insecure and 
likely ignorant player becomes angry at life, 
but that can't be an excuse for their resulting 
behaviour. While it's true that a majority of 
gamers would never cause harm to anyone or 
anything in real life, I'd like to see a little 
more research into proving whether or not 
gaming really does have a particular blind spot 
for this compared to other entertainment 
mediums. If it truly is more than just 
anecdotal, then it might also give us some 
idea about what we could do to take 
ownership and help stop it. 

Lee Hyde 


All eyes on me 

Videogames have been a lifeline during the 
past 18 months and it's great to see that 
support extending to the music industry. I 
never thought I'd be watching digital avatars 
of Travis Scott and Ariana Grande performing 
in the world of Fortnite as musical deities, and 
I certainly never imagined thrashing around in 
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a Minecraft moshpit to hardcore bruisers 
Knocked Loose (cheers, Block By Blockwest 
Festival). Festivals such as those in Fortnite 
and Roblox pose lucrative benefits for both 
artists and publishers (fees, merchandise 
sales, mass exposure, new players), and are 
only going to become more popular. But what 
does that mean for smaller, mid-level bands 
and artists? Those that have been the most 
badly affected by the pandemic? As someone 
who spent five years touring the UK and 
Europe in a mid-level metal band, 

I empathise with the situation a lot of 
musicians are struggling through right now. 
At the moment, opportunities for most 
in-game concerts are limited to only the 
biggest artists: the ones who have ‘made it’. 
That is, of course, understandable given the 
amount of time and effort that goes into 
producing them, but surely there is an 
opportunity here to create something for 
smaller musicians? 

EA has some ‘major developments’ coming 
in this space, according to its president of 
music, Steve Schnur, and Sony’s chief 
executive Kenichiro Yoshida messaged senior 
employees shortly after the Travis Scott 
performance, telling them this could be the 
company’s next big opportunity. Exciting 
things are surely on the horizon. I wouldn’t 
be surprised to see concerts popping up in 
Warzone or Apex Legends at some point in the 
future. I just hope that opportunities to 
perform at such concerts won’t be limited 
to the biggest stars in the world of music. 
Mat Ombler 


As you say, it's easy to see why big names 
have been wheeled out for Fortnite’s fledgling 
activities in this space, and you’re right: as 
the scene evolves to become an established 
platform for music performance, it needs to 
open its arms wide for artists of all stripes, 
at all levels. Given the extent of the creative 
opportunities offered to communities by 
Epic and Mojang, we’re optimistic about the 
future. In the meantime, please enjoy this here 
Xbox Game Pass Ultimate membership. lii 
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heres a moment in the highly 
T entertaining movie Boss Level where the 

hero, Roy (played by Frank Grillo), and 
his 11-year-old son are mooching around a 
pop-up retro-gaming arcade, stuffed with old 
coin-op classics such as Pac-Man, Street 
Fighter, and so on. At one point the boy is 
watching Roy wrestle intently with the 
controls of an arcade cabinet we don’t see, 
and he asks why his father likes this 
particular game so much. “’Cause there’s a lot 
of people that chase you, and you get to kill 
them,” Roy replies. 

It’s a funny line because this is exactly 
what is happening to Roy, in the style of 
Groundhog Day: he wakes up with people 
trying to kill him, and as many as he defeats, 
he always gets killed by the next and the day 
resets. But it’s also a good description of the 
game, which turns out to be Williams’ 
Robotron 2084. “Man, these guys keep 
coming,” the boy observes. “You have no idea,” 
Roy says thoughtfully. The videogame is a 
metaphor for his sci-fi predicament, but of 
course it’s also a metaphor for our own lives, 
the way stressful stuff just keeps coming at 
you all the damn time, and the player’s avatar 
is an existential hero who will defeat as many 
of the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
as possible, and even save other humans, 
before succumbing to his inevitable doom. It’s 
bleak but empowering. 

It is not surprising that a film called Boss 
Level should take such an affectionate 
attitude towards games, saturated as it is in 
their vocabulary (from the title downwards), 
and aesthetics (an opening chiptune ditty), 
but nor is the movie a slavish exercise in 
nostalgia: it’s a terrific, ultramodern action 
flick as well. 

All this would come as a surprise, though, 
to the famous economist Tyler Cowen, who 
has a theory of what “culture” is and has 
decided that videogames don’t fit it. 
How come? Well, as he explains in a 
Bloomberg op-ed, because what he thinks of 
as “culture” in “the West” (first klaxon) is 
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something that is *in dialogue with itself", so 
that Verdi can be influenced by Shakespeare 
and so forth. But a game, he says, is a *closed 
system" *It is easy to become a world-class 
performer in a game without knowing much 
about the broader culture" Cowen writes, 
which means that for him the game is not 
part of *culture" writ large. It is also possible 
to become a world-class violinist or pianist 
without knowing much about literature, 
painting, or sculpture, as many young 
children can and do. Does that mean that 
music is not culture? Of course not: Cowen is 
cherry-picking his examples. 


Still, he insists, “Culture has never been 
about self-contained worlds" This is an odd 
point for him to make given that, later in his 
column, he laments that no object of 
"traditional" culture has caused as much 
excitement of late as the Harry Potter books 
did 20 years ago. Are not JK Rowling's novels 
about a wizard school, not to mention other 
authors’ novels about dragons or whatnot, 
exercises in building self-contained worlds? 
Meanwhile, there are plenty of non-medieval- 
fantasy videogames that quite obviously 
reference the real world we are all condemned 
to live in, whether in tragic (war) or comic 
(goose) modes. 

And then, of course, there is the aesthetic 
interpollination between forms represented 
by Boss Levels use of videogames and 
countless other examples. The ZX Spectrum 
games Tir Na Nog and Dun Darach, from 
fondly remembered UK studio Gargoyle 
Games, dramatised Gaelic mythology nearly 
40 years ago. I could go on, and so could you, 
but what is really behind Cowen's complaint 
that “gaming has outraced the world of 
culture" is the fear that it has outraced his 
own understanding of culture, and so it 
cannot be allowed to count as culture itself. 

This is a shame because, besides showing 
that his cultural nous is long past its sell-by 
date, Cowen also makes some interesting 
points about how games are racing ahead of 
current regulatory powers in their capacity to 
act as entire virtual economies. (*If you wish 
to create a new economic institution, put it 
inside a game. Or how about an app that 
gamifies share trading?") Yet it is precisely as 
culture that videogames' innovations in such 
fields could prove so influential. Why should 
the rest of the world care what happens in a 
walled-off, closed system, any more than it 
cares what happens in Westeros? Games are 
only politically important in the way Cowen 
says they are because they are also culture in 
the way he says they aren't. 


Steven Poole’s Trigger Happy 2.0 is now available from 
Amazon. Visit him online at www.stevenpoole.net 
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Exploring stories in games and the art of telling tales 


t the end of this column there will be a 

twist. I am still hunkered down in the 

San Fernando Valley, working long 
hours with my phone turned off. When I 
briefly check in on Twitter at the end of the 
day, only dying embers remain of the 
discourse du jour. Still, even at this remove, I 
caught the release of Twelve Minutes. Spoiler 
etiquette saw everyone talking about its 
ending, but also not talking about its ending. 
This much was clear: the game had an ending. 
And one with a twist in it! I wrote down what 
I thought the twist might be and sealed it in 
an envelope. When I do eventually play the 
game, I will open it and see if I was correct. 

I love twists; how they work and 
specifically how potent they can be when 
used in a videogame. Twists are Fast And 
Furious nitro bombs that can supercharge a 
story and the audience’s involvement — or 
blow the entire engine up. There is violence 
to their use. We carefully build up suspension 
of disbelief, build up belief in the story 
as presented. The world works like this. 
This character is like this. Then along comes 
the twist and says: nope, it’s not that at all. 
It’s THIS! 

A good twist causes the audience to 
reboot their simulation of the story. Their 
brains work quickly to onboard the new 
reality and try twice as hard to own it. This is 
survival tech: to not die, our brain has to 
quickly adapt to a new reality if we’ve been 
reading things wrong. From ‘there are no 
sabre-toothed tigers here’ to ‘there are sabre- 
toothed tigers here? Often people see the 
severity of the jolt of the twist as the test of a 
good one. But it’s the world revealed by the 
reboot that gives a twist its power, not the 
violence of the reboot itself. If I told you up 
front that Bruce Willis was dead, it wouldn’t 
feel as sad as it does when you reboot to that 
world. Moments you retrospectively rewrite 
as lonely moments of longing for his waking 
life wouldn’t have landed that hard played 
straight. The world of the twist should be 
a richer, deeper world. Layered over the 
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BioShock Infinite has a 
much better twist that reveals 
a richer world and takes us 
to a place of more emotion 


pre-twist world, it has a deeper flavour. 
Grapes into wine. 

In a game where our primary activity is 
imagining a world and building a mental 
model, the twist reboot can be powerful, even 
when it seems like it’s a betrayal of the pact a 
game has with its player. You might expect a 
game to give you all the information you need 
to pilot your character. Shouldn’t a game be 
honest with you? A twist betrays that. 

You see this reaction with the twist 
variant popular in the heyday of the 
interactive fiction renaissance and later when 
AAA games caught up — a subset of the 


unreliable narrator we might call “Am I the 
baddie?” In this setup the player acts in a way 
that seems reasonable, assuming game tropes 
(I am the hero, I kill enemies, I collect 
treasure, etc). Then, at the end of the game, 
there is a twist: it is revealed that the player 
has been BAD all along. Honestly, most of 
these are pretty fun, but you can see why 
players might be miffed. They were ‘tricked’ 
into being bad. They don’t want to be the 
baddie! There’s an instinctive pushback, even 
anger. And if that’s all that there is, if it’s just 
the jolt that is the thing, then it stops there: 
you have an annoyed player and a Steam 
review that says, “Played for ten hours. 
Ending sucked.” But if that ‘trick’ takes them 
somewhere that is more real and more 
moving, that anger will fade. They’ll want to 
live in the world of the twist. “You were a 
baddie in a complex world’ is more interesting 
and moving than ‘you were a hero in a simple 
world? It's important that the world of the 
twist makes more sense than the pre-twist 
world. In reality when we reboot our 
simulation it's usually because we've gathered 
more information — we're rebooting to 
something less likely to get us killed. If we 
want to overcome the sense of betrayal 
unique to a videogame twist, we have to take 
the player someplace better. For this reason, 
despite its fame, the BioShock twist isn't a 
good one. Rapture before the twist has all its 
richness unchanged after. The 
protagonist remains mostly invisible. The 
maligned sequel BioShock Infinite has a much 
better twist that does reveal a richer world 
and takes us to a place of more emotion. 

Will my sealed-envelope prediction for 
Twelve Minutes be correct? From the reactions 
on social media, clearly the game has a jolt — 
but will that jolt take me to somewhere that’s 
worth the trick? I am eager to find out. Now 
we’re at the end of the column and I promised 
a twist. But there is none. I guess that, after 
all, I am the baddie. 


Sam Barlow is the founder of NYC-based Drowning A Mermaid 
Productions. He can be found on Twitter at @mrsambarlow 
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The Spirit of The Story of Fireside Chat: All Creativity: The 
Independence: Oddworld: Things Insomniac Indie Way 
Challenges and Soulstorm With Ted Price Mike Bithell, 
Inspiration from Three Lorne Lanning & Ted Price, Mike Bithell 
Decades at the Top " Bennie Terry Ill, Insomniac Games Games 

A Fireside Chat with Oddworld 

Debbie Bestwick, Inhabitants 

Team17 


| It's Dangerous to Go Alone: Xbox's 
Tools to Help You Make Accessible 
Games 

Tara Voelker, Xbox 


Dynamic & Different: Real-time 


A What’s Next for the UK Games 
Look Development for Stylized zr Industry? 
Games 


E Dr Jo Twist OBE, Ukie 
Nick Carver, Freelance Concept Artist 


How to Get More Out of Your 
Code Reviews 
Joe Kilner, Polystream 


Why Marketing Your Studio is Just as 
Important as Marketing Your Games 
Abbie Dickinson, Rebellion 


The FIVE Indie Marketing Mistakes | 
See Everyday 
Jon Calvin, Game If You Are 


Behind the Split Screen Sound 


& We Belong - A Look at the Industry’s How to Build Amazing Mobile Games of It Takes Two: A Story About 
Lack of Diversity, Challenges and With Rapid User Testing CO-LA-BO-RA-TION 
Ways to Improve It Kim Kohatsu, PickFu Anne-Sophie Mongeau and Philip 
Troy Aidoo and Andy Sesay, Eriksson, Hazelight Studios 


Streamcast 


Taking place on the evening 
of Wednesday 27 October 


during Develop:Brighton, the 
Formal matchmaking A Develop:Star Awards 2021 will 
plus informal recognise the very best games 
networking, Expo and Ta and talent within the industry. 


after hours parties. 
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34 DokeV 46 Storyteller 50 God Of War: 
PC, PS4, PS5. Xbox One, Xbox Series PC, Switch Ragnarök 
PS4, PS5 
38 Tchia 48 Cursed To Golf 
PC, PS4, PS5 PC, Switch 50 Marvel’s 
Spider-Man 2 
42 Cantata 50 Marvel’s Wolverine PS5 
PC PS5 
50 Project Eve 
44 The Wandering 50 Forspoken PC, PS5, Xbox Series 
Village PC, PS5 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Hype content 


Touch some grass 


Speaking to the New York Times four years ago, Shigeru Miyamoto offered 
a telling insight into his hiring process. “I always look for designers who 
aren't superpassionate game fans,” he said, explaining that the best 
candidates were those who "have a lot of different interests and skill sets". 
Some of Nintendo brightest lights had little to no prior experience of the 
medium when they joined, which helps explain how it has sustained its 
standing as an innovator: it doesn't just look to other games for inspiration. 

It is often the influences that come from outside videogames that add the 
distinctive touches to make new games stand out in crowded genres. 
Breakout Gamescom hit DokeV blends elements of traditional and 
contemporary Korean culture — while the convincing behaviours of its young 
cast, inspired by its developers watching their own children at play, add a 
sheen of authenticity fo this monstercatching adventure. 

In Sony's recent showcase, Awacebs Ichia drew plenty of admiring eyes. 
The game's soukjumping mechanic that allows you to inhabit local wildlife 
(and the odd coconut) is an appealing idea, yet it is the specificities of its 
setting, inspired by the islands of New Caledonia where 


MOST ae | 
WANTED the studio's two cotounders grew up, that set it apart. 
Lemnis Gate Hobbies or previous careers can provide a vital spark, 


PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, Xbox Series . ; : : 
Another high-concept shooter wih se too. The Wandering Village, a city-builder set on the 


in the title might well have stolen its 


thunder, though we'll have to wait and back of a colossal beast, draws from Stray Fawn 
see. As we go to print, the servers are yet 

3 H n 1 D š 
to be switched on = but Lemnis Gate, co-founder Philomena Schwab's background in biology. 
should be out in the wild as you read this. 
Seng p gst cimus Chuhai Labs’ Cursed To Golf could easily have been 
"—— —" Cursed To Tennis had director Liam Edwards not taken to 
Sh - Aiko's Choice PC > " " " 
dide sindico Passcnto. d the links as a child. Then there's Daniel Benmergui's 
Mimimi Games returns to the game . . 3 g 
that made its name for a standalone Storyteller, whose literary influences refined an idea that 
expansion starring its kunoichi master : i 
of disguise. We'll take any excuse to somehow no one else has attempted during its 13 years 
dabble in its stealth sandbox once more. 


PTET in development. These games remind us that we can all 


Radiohead's inclusion in a safe Sony 
showcase was a rare surprise. Not that 
the trailer revealed much - and Yorke f d | | b : | . d 
and co aren't willing to tell us more just every SO O ten, and let ourselves be creative y Energise 


yet. Apparently, they want the work to . . . . 
‘peak for itsel or something P os. by our passions and interests outside the medium. 


benefit from shutting down our consoles and computers 
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Pearl Abyss on the inspirations behind 


the unexpected 


Developer/publisher 
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Origin 

Release 


onest-to-goodness surprises are a rare 
H breed in videogames these days, with 
few announcements not preceded by 

strong rumours or outright leaks. A clumsy 
entry on an artist's public portfolio. A hacked 
server. A misread embargo. An online 
storefront jumping the gun. Among the known 
quantities at Gamescom (including plenty of 
big hitters), the thrill of the unexpected meant 
Pearl Abyss's creature-collecting open-world 
adventure always had a chance of standing 
out — all the more so when it looks like this. 

Given the, well, familiar nature of your 
quest, the response from some quarters was 
predictable, with some suggesting that this is 
what they'd hoped Pokémon games might look 
like by now. (If we're being harsh, the 
framerate during battle scenes suggests Pearl 
Abyss is taking one too many cues from Game 
Freak, though of course this is still work in 
progress.) But the idea behind DokeV was 
more straightforward: *It all started with the 
thought of making a game I could play with 
my daughter," lead producer Sangyoung Kim 
tells us. "After that, I asked myself about all 
the things I enjoyed when I was young and 
that naturally led to thoughts of all the fun I 
had with my pals growing up.” 

That explains the focus on the game's 
young characters interacting with one another 
in the debut footage (you can tell Kim's 


hit of Gamescom 


Pearl Abyss 

PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, Xbox Series 
Korea 

TBA 


background in animation and motion capture 
was a factor in his assignment to a production 
role), though Pearl Abyss is keen for these 
social elements not to be misread: DokeV does 
feature a large open world, but unlike the 
publisher's previous games, such as Black 
Desert Online, it’s not an MMORPG. Rather, 
these ideas were about making the characters 
feel more convincing. “I personally got many 
ideas for animations by observing my daughter 
and the way she moves,” Kim says. 

“My kids would often play by hiding 
under a blanket and saying, ‘Dad, you can’t 
see us, right?’” game designer Changkee Nam 
adds. *You could say things like this were 
sources of inspiration." 

That desire for authenticity extends to the 
game's island setting. While its characters are 
heavily stylised, its world is evidently striving 
for photorealism: there's a touch of the 
uncanny valley about the combination, but 
this is a startlingly good-looking game, which 
was undoubtedly a factor in the post-reveal 
buzz. “We put a lot of thought into the 
philosophy behind the game’s visuals before 
we settled on what you saw in the trailer,” Kim 
says. “At first, we tried to give everything an 
anime kind of look, but we felt that wasn’t 
enough to make the game stand out. So we 
tried to approach things from an entirely 
different angle by incorporating the anime > 
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MAIN Nam: “Once players 
defeat the robots, they have 
to stabilise the freed Dokebi 
using their vacuum cleaners 
to rescue them. Players will 
also meet and battle Dokebi 
in the wild and battle 
against interesting bosses 
like those in the trailer.” 
ABOVE The variety of 

looks and outfits suggests 
players will have plenty 

of choice when it comes to 
customising their character. 
FAR LEFT One of many 

social activities in DokeV. 
LEFT “We thought that 
creating a realistic world 
would make it possible for 
players to feel a whole host 
of even more complex 
emotions,” Kim says 


DOKEV 


look into a realistic environment. The push to 
make the game's background appear realistic 
made it possible for us to pursue higher levels 
of quality, because it gave us the chance to 
focus on the finer details.” 


The world is based on the Korean island 
of Ulleungdo, with additional elements taken 
from the neighbourhoods in Seoul, Busan and 
Gyeonggi-do where Kim grew up. *I didn't 
approach the inclusion of Korean culture as a 
must, though,” he says. “It was more a product 
of the many experiences I had growing up in 
Korea. You see, I don't have much experience 
living abroad, and so the things found in Korea 
are what came most naturally to me.” 

This contemporary-feeling place, with its 
urban spaces and upbeat K-Pop soundtrack, is 
also steeped in the country's rich cultural 
heritage. Hence the places inspired by 
traditional Korean architecture, and side 
activities including kite-flying and others that 
may be new to western players. “The bird- 
shaped wooden pole hammered into the 
ground comes from what are known as 
*Sotdae/ which are totems of old believed to 
safeguard villages from harm,” Kim says. 

And, of course, there's the monsters (or 
Dokebi) themselves. Just as Yokai Watch and 
Pokémon were inspired by Japanese mythology, 
these creature designs are rooted in Korean 
folklore. One Dokebi from the trailer, for 
example, resembles a pink anteater. “This isn't 
an anteater, though, but rather a Dokebi based 
on the concept of bulgasari, a mythical bear- 
like creature that eats iron,” Nam explains. 
*Similarly, a large bird seen flying in the sky is 
based on the concept of Eoduksini, who in 
folklore represents darkness" 

First, however, you need to free them. The 
antagonist of DokeV is a corporation (known 
simply as the Company) that has captured 
these creatures and forced them into AI chips, 
powering robots with advanced artificial 
intelligence. That, Kim says, is not the extent 
of the Company's experiments, but your main 
goal is to liberate the Dokebi, using a device 
akin to a vacuum cleaner. 

Unlike in Pokémon, battles won't be turn- 
based but fought in real time. And in DokeV 
you take the lead: the Dokebi on your side will 
be AI-controlled, weighing in occasionally, 


and, when certain conditions are met, 
unleashing their most powerful abilities. “We 
experimented with having the Dokebi at the 
centre of battles, but doing so created quite a 
sense of detachment,” Kim says. “We really 
wanted to make players feel as if they were the 
protagonist, so that's why we designed battles 
to be fought by the players themselves.” 

In between, you have a variety of ways to 
explore the world, from skateboards to inline 
skates, with umbrellas functioning in a similar 
way to Link's glider in Breath Of The Wild. 
Different methods of traversal will be better 
suited to different circumstances, Nam says: 
some are designed for getting around, others 
for combat, with racing activities to take part 
in besides. “The enthusiasm we received for 
the alpaca did not go unnoticed!" Nam adds. 

Indeed, the camelid might be one of the 
safer ways to get around, since an interesting 
wrinkle to traversal is that you risk attracting 


Your main goal is to liberate 
the Dokebi, using a device 
akin to a vacuum cleaner 


the wrong kind of attention. DokeV currently 
has a resource called ‘dream fragments’ (the 
in-game terminology hasn't been fully decided 
yet, Nam explains) which help you pull off a 
boost while you're skateboarding or gain extra 
gliding time while clutching your umbrella. 
“But every time a fragment is used, it alerts 
patrol drones who will rush to your location,” 
Nam adds. *These are basically the Company's 
security system, so expect a battle.” 

The idea of corporate interference stifling 
self-expression is an intriguing one, though 
the development team doesn't appear to have 
been held back at all: from what we've seen so 
far, DokeV is hardly short of ideas, and Nam 
and Kim suggest there's plenty that hasn't 
been shown yet. Performance issues aside, it 
seems a little too good to be true, though Kim 
says the “rockstar enthusiasm" that greeted its 
reveal was a big morale booster. “We look 
forward to repaying this support by making 
the game as fun as exciting as we can," he says. 
And if it achieves that goal? Well, that would 
be an even better surprise. W 


Brolly good 


The climate seems 
largely sunny and 
temperate, but the 
humble umbrella 
proves to be one of 
your most valuable 
tools in DokeV. As 
Nam explains, it's 
used to conceal you, 
effectively rendering 
you invisible: "The 
inspiration for this 
was children hiding 
themselves under 
umbrellas during play 
and naively thinking 
that no one else could 
see them as they hid." 
Kim adds that the 
decision to use it as a 
glider was influenced 
by his own childhood 
flights of fancy. “I 
always wanted to fly 
like Superman and 
would often imagine 
myself flying through 
the sky with an 
umbrella," he says. 

"| guess introducing 
personal memories 
such as these had a 
way of striking a 
chord with people in 
general and in turn 
provided a genuine 
touch to the game." 
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An open-world adventure 
embracing its time in the sun 


Publisher 
Developer 
Format 
Origin 
Release 


Awaceb 
In-house 

PC, PS4, PS5 
France 

2022 
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TOP The island certainly looks 


different by night, but weather also 
plays a role in affecting the mood. 
ABOVE Your ukulele can be used 

for idle strumming, though it has 


more substantial impact if you 
play the right melodies 
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TOP A slingshot is one of a 
range of tools you can wield. 
ABOVE Crifo: “The main thing 
pushing you towards 
exploration and upgrading 
Tchia's powers and stuff like 
that is definitely the story.” 
LEFT This is a clear step up 

in ambition from Awaceb's 
debut, Fossil Echo, a short, 
story-driven platformer 


TCHIA 


halk it up to lockdown brain fog. Or 

simply that the many, many Geoff 

Keighley-fronted game events of the 
past couple of years have rather blurred into 
one. But Tchia’s reappearance at the recent 
PlayStation Showcase felt like a thrilling 
debut. And, in fairness, developer Awaceb 
effectively acknowledged as much, having 
cut its second trailer to feel distinct from 
the first while highlighting what everyone 
had missed (or forgotten) during its Game 
Awards reveal late last year. 

It seemed fitting during a Sony event 
that it should open with a bout of ukelele 
plucking that, for many, recalled Ellie’s 
guitar playing in The Last Of Us Part II. 

But, as studio co-founder and game director 
Phil Crifo points out, that idea was already 
in place in 2018, when development on 
Tchia began in earnest — and he has the 
receipts. “I don’t think they showed it 
before release, so we basically all discovered 
it when playing the game at launch,” he says. 
Was that a galling moment, or a validating 
one? “It was actually more of a confirmation 
that, OK, this system works. This makes 
sense. If the designers at Naughty Dog 
came up with a similar UX solution, it 

must mean that we did our job right.” 

Besides, here it’s deployed for more than 
occasional character beats and creative 
expression during moments of downtime. 
“We do have some of those in the game, but 
we also have more involved rhythm sections 
and actual gameplay impact with the 
ukulele,” Crifo says. “You have magical 
melodies you can play to attract animals or 
trigger rainfall and stuff like that.” 

We sense players will be strumming that 
animal-attracting tune quite a bit. One of 
Tchia’s most captivating mechanics is ‘soul 
jumping; which lets its young protagonist 
inhabit passing creatures. The first example 
is a gull, which — in combination with the 
game's island setting — reminds us of a 
similar idea in Wind Waker. But you can 
also inhabit dogs, crabs, turtles, and even 
become a coconut, rolling around on the 
beach. It’s almost like David OReilly’s 
Everything minus the existential musings. 

You won’t be able to use the power 
endlessly, Crifo says — it’s no surprise that 


you can roll around plenty in coconut form, 
while the boost in locomotion you gain as a 
bird drains your magic quicker — but 
promises the time you’re given to spend in 
non-human form “won’t make players feel 
like they’re missing out” at the start, and 
will be more generous still by the end. 

You can shift between different forms, 
too, which promises plenty of exciting 
opportunities for traversal trickery. “Yeah, 
you can be a deer and then go super fast 
and jump off a cliff, warp out of it, then 
warp to a bird and continue flying," Crifo 
nods, with scant concern for the poor 
ruminant's wellbeing. *Stuff like that 
opens up a lot of emergent moments 
that are really cool." 

But what really helps set Tchia apart 
from its open-world peers is its setting, 
inspired by the southwest Pacific island of 
New Caledonia, where Crifo and Awaceb 


You can inhabit dogs, crabs, 
turtles, and even a coconut, 
rolling around on the beach 


co-founder Thierry Boura grew up together. 


The culture there, Crifo says was *the spark 
that ignited the whole thing," once the pair 
had finished development on their first 
game, Fossil Echo. “Our sensibilities have 
always been towards open-world 
exploration, and there came a point where 
we asked ourselves: what makes us stand 
out? And it was pretty obvious that it was 
our origins, because there are zero 
videogames set in New Caledonia." 

He's keen to clarify that Tchia isn't 
actually set there, but rather a fantastical 
place rooted deeply in New Caledonian 
culture. “It’s like Ghibli movies where they 
are strongly infused by Japan, and you get 
that essence and sense of place’, he says. 
“It’s not autobiographical, but to stand out 
you have to find that specificity, to show 
that you have a unique story to tell.” 
Mission accomplished, then — at least at 
the second time of asking. And this time, 
we’re confident Tchia will stay lodged in 
our thoughts until its release next year. n 


GTA: South 
Pacific 


Tchia will be firmly 
story-driven, Crifo 
says, with “high 
production value” 
cutscenes and voices 
for all characters: "I 
don't like the term 
'cinematic', but I 
guess it kind of 
defines what we 
want." The main 
quest line, however, 
will take structural 
inspiration from 
earlier Rockstar 
games, "where the 
missions were pretty 
freeform — you have 
an objective, but you 
can go about solving 
it any way you want 
to”. Making an open- 
world game was 
partly about 
communicating 

the joy of exploring 

a place such as New 
Caledonia, he says. 
"It's a thing about 
growing up there, but 
| think that's true for 
the whole world — 
where you're [playing 
a game] and you're 
like, 'Can you imagine 
if GTA took place 

in our town? That 
would be crazy'. And 
that's basically what 
we're making." 
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Publisher 
Modern Wolf 
Developer 
Afterschool Studio 
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Origin US 
Release Q1 2022 


ou can tell a great deal about a strategy 

game from the first couple of units it 

gives you to play with. Facilities aside, 
the first in Cantata is a transport tower, which 
houses four basic conscripts and helps ferry 
them to the frontline — but which, you’re 
told, is not good at attacking. The next is a 
recon rickshaw — which is also not good at 
attacking. Afterschool Studio’s game isn’t in 
a hurry to bring out the big guns, then. 
Indeed, it’s not really in a hurry all round: you 
might expect these to be nippier vehicles, 
since they’re not laden with weapons, yet 
they trundle across the battlefield. 

That’s the first sign that you might need 

to set aside a bit of time for a round of 


It's probably not the wisest 
idea for The Shotar Of Mars’ 
helpful assistant to play 

up to his rampant ego 


495 (-5) 10$$4*4*3*40*$**$**4**4*4*4 


CANTATA 


Infrastructure before infantry in this thoughtful indie strategy 


Find the Machine Leader 


Grand Bombard 
10 HIE 


Grass Terrain 


501 


Cantata. But then this is a methodical kind 
of strategy game, one where you steadily 
inch across a map rather than boldly 
striding forth. 

You will, in fact, need to spend a good 
portion of the early stages of an encounter 
setting up the infrastructure that will allow 
you to make more effective inroads into 
enemy territory. Yet it’s only by mixing it 
up that you can level up your leadership 
powers to unlock the buildings that will 
allow you to extend your reach and develop 
a thriving supply network. 

And so you alternate (‘flit’ isn’t the right 
word for a game that moves at such a languid 
pace) between encounters and expansion, 


The character portraits 
may be static, but they're 
not short on personality 


| thought Vashti was supposed to be some tactical genius. 
What is she thinking? 


42 EDGE 


Our first encounter with the 
local wildlife is a chastening 
experience indeed. Lesson 
learned: never underestimate 
an alien cephalopod 


, Weight 
to sect 


Actions 


9 


Grass Terrain 


5(10) 


carefully considering every use of your limited 
pool of action points per turn. Not least since 
units come with an exhaustion meter — 
including vehicles. 

Moving and firing in a single turn will 
leave a conscript tired, with more than one 
action during any given turn doubling the 
AP cost. Act again, and you could leave a 
unit exhausted, encouraging you to rely less 


It’s a slow game but a deeply 
cerebral one, enlivened by 
its robust unit designs 


on a small selection of units and instead 
deploying more so they're fresh at the start 
of each turn. 

While that might allow you to take more 
actions, it won't necessarily let you achieve 
more: units that see more action level up, 
gaining perks that let them cause more 
damage. So do you move a few fit units closer 
to the heat of a battle, or use your AP to let 
your best conscript pull off a desperate last 
stand? These are the kinds of decisions 
Cantata forces you to make on every turn. 

At first, it feels a little arduous, with 
warnings of a finite global supply discouraging 


Owned by Shoal Enen 


Weight 


Grass 


5(10) 


It takes a little while before 
you're ready to bring out 
the big guns, but they're 
just about worth the wait 


you from building too early, lest you leave 
yourself unable to adapt to changing 
circumstances. Yet Cantata gradually 
begins to sink its hooks in. It's a slow game, 
yes, but a deeply cerebral one, enlivened by 
its intuitive interface, robust unit designs, 
and a colour palette that rather disproves 
the notion that the planet of Shoal is the 
murky backwater it's described as in the 
early stages. 

It's a place that feels alive, in other words, 
and that's reflected in the fact that the planet 
gets a turn of its own after you and your 
opposite number have taken yours: deadly 
local fauna and various weather conditions are 
its way of expressing its displeasure at the war 
being fought on its surface. 

The storytelling helps, too. The three 
factions (Humans, Machines, Aliens) have 
three commanding officers, each rendered 
in characterful — albeit static — 2D portraits, 
with distinct personalities. In the build 
we play, we're cast as the arrogant 
Shotar Of Mars, of The Reign Of Harmony 
And Prosper, tasked with chasing down 
Machine leader Vashti. *She is a 
malfunctioning home appliance with 
delusions of grandeur," he says, without 
a shred of irony. 

We're soon invited to imagine him 
eating his words, in fact, as several of our 
conscripts fall to Vashti's machines, with 
the stragglers taken out by a pair of 
extraterrestrial octopi as we attempt to 
beat a retreat into a forest of purple and 
orange vegetation. 

We're looking forward to spending more 
time on Shoal's vibrant battlefields — even if 
our initial reign ultimately proves neither 
harmonious nor remotely prosperous. lii 


Assembly 
required 

The positioning of 
your various facilities 
is crucial, since you 
will need to ensure 
they're linked up to 
keep your supply 
lines running 
smoothly. Helpfully, 
clear markers show 
where you can and 
can't build, while 
thin dotted lines 
appear if a potential 
connection can be 
made between, say, 
your refinery, engine 
factory and garage - 
though you will still 
need to link them 
manually. Eventually, 
you will need to 
extend your 
infrastructure to 

be able to deploy 
more powerful units 
without having to 
spend several turns 
moving them across 
the map. Which is 
where repeaters come 
in handy, splitting the 
input along multiple 
output lines. You 
will, however, need 
to keep all this 
protected: a single 
break in the chain 
could potentially 

be catastrophic. 
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THE WANDERING VILLAGE 


Building on the shoulders of giants 


ore city-builder games are starting acknowledge that their host’s wellbeing is as 

to factor in the ecological impacts important as the fertile real estate it provides. 

of industry, asking us to treat their The game’s themes are second nature to 
worlds as living, breathing organisms. the co-founder of Zurich-based developer 
None, however, takes that concept as Stray Fawn, Philomena Schwab, given her 
literally as The Wandering Village, which background in biology. “It seems that 
installs its settler community atop the flat whenever I have a project to lead, it always 
back of an enormous creature called Onbu, ends up being biology and ecology themed,” 
where they carve out a symbiotic existence she says. Her first project for the studio, Environmental events 
like oxpeckers on a hippo. In a post- Niche, was a survival game about population include opportunities 
apocalyptic landscape ravaged by toxic genetics. This time, after researching a wide De sine ak ai 
spores, the last of humanity is forced to range of real-life symbiotic relationships, the can catch and use as scouts 


44 EDGE 


TOP LEFT There are hints 


of Studio Ghibli in the art 
style, and a big inspiration 
for the game is Nausicaa 
Of The Valley Of The Wind. 
ABOVE Buildings include 
scout towers that act as 
an early warning system, 
and a horn tower to 
communicate with Onbu 


The game should be 
challenging but not 
stressful, Schwab says: 
“When you make a bad 
decision, you will probably 
have time to fix it” 


team is exploring the line between parasitism 
and mutual dependency. “We really want to 
address these kinds of topics,’ Schwab says, 
“whether you’re in a beneficial relationship, 
or if you’re actually abusing Onbu.” 

That central bond lends itself to an 


intriguing balance of nurture and exploitation. 


You begin, like the oxpecker, by destroying 
parasites and toxic plants that take root in 
Onbu, but later have to treat the animal as 

a kind of pet, funnelling resources into 
treating injuries or giant food packages to 
sustain it through barren landscapes. In 
return, you can train Onbu, commanding it 
to, say, run or lie down to navigate tricky 
conditions. “In terms of intelligence, Onbu is 
like a dog or similar,” Schwab says. But don’t 
expect an easy ride. “It can have reactions 
where it shows it’s not happy with you, like if 
it shakes, your stuff can break, or it can just 
downright ignore you.” 

There are also more ethically thorny 
options with which the team is still toying. 
You may be able to inject Onbu with numbing 
solutions to artificially reduce its needs, for 
example, or pump liquids out of its organs 


The best tool for purging 
the malignant plants 
that grow on Onbu is of 
course the flamethrower 


that can be used for fuel. “It’s getting kind of 
dark,” Schwab says. 

The city building has been streamlined 
to keep the focus on symbiosis. “At the 
beginning, we simulated every villager with 
their own personality and skills, like 
Rimworld,” she says, “and it felt like you had so 
much micromanagement, you lost track of 
how the animal was doing.” Instead, systemic 
density should come from the surrounding 
environment. To advance from your tribe’s 
initial basic farming tools, you’ll have to send 
out scouting parties beyond the lumbering 
plateau, to secure resources or find blueprints 
for higher-grade tech. You should also prepare 
for interventions that can interfere with your 
plans. “We’re currently in a phase where 
we're testing out if we want to have conflict 
encounters," Schwab says, "like things that can 
come onto your animal and maybe destroy 
your houses or resources.” She clarifies that 
this won't involve ordering troops into battle, 
however, nor will The Wandering Village 


"The number one request from 


our Discord is ‘Can you fight 
other giant animals?’ No” 


entertain fantasies of Godzilla-style monster 
clashes. “That’s the number one requested 
feature from people joining our Discord: ‘Can 
you fight other giant animals?’ No.” 

That feels like a wise decision in a game 
with a human-animal relationship at its core, 
especially one with more to say about our 
parasitism than nature’s aggression. “In the 
beginning trailer, you can see how your Onbu 
walks past another long-dead Onbu,” Schwab 
explains, “and you can make the connections. 
Maybe what is happening to the world now 
has something to do with people not being 
nice to their Onbu in the past. There’s a moral 
that shows if you repeat what others have 
done, it won't be beneficial for the world" W 


Rogue runner 


Like Stray Fawn's 
previous games, The 
Wandering Village 
will initially release in 
Early Access with a 
Roguelike structure. 
"That's usually how 
our studio approaches 
making simulation 
games," Schwab says. 
"The random mode 
for the game is first, 
and if the game does 
well, we tend to 

add a campaign or 
something more 
story-based." You can 
expect maps and 
starting points to shift 
around, then, as well 
as resource locations 
and events. There will 
also be permadeath, 
should either the 
humans or Onbu 
expire, although that 
should be mitigated 
for those who prefer 
less stress. "Personally 
| enjoy playing stuff 
with permadeath,” 
Schwab says, "so if | 
die, it makes it more 
emotional. But some 
people really don't 
want that, so a save 
and load option will 
be implemented." 
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Developer 
Daniel Benmergui 
Publisher 


napurna Interactive 
Format PC, Switch 
Origin Argentina 
Release TBA 


STORYTELLER 


One of indie gaming's longest sagas draws to a close 


or all the classic tales from which Developer Daniel Benmergui has made 

Storyteller borrows plot elements, and all other games in the interim, but still: 13 years. 

the yarns it lets you spin as the player, It's enough to make a magazine feel old. “In 
the story we keep coming back to is the my defence, when I did that first version, I 
game's own. Storyteller first appeared in wasn't thinking about making a game as big 
these pages over a hundred issues ago, in as this one,” he says. “But then, you know, one 
E250, then pencilled in for a ‘late 2013' thing led to another..." Which, as it happens, 
release, but the game's history goes back is exactly what Storyteller is all about: one 
further still. In 2008, an early version was thing leading to another. Some puzzles offer bonus 
released as part of Moon Stories, the trilogy The screen presents a collection of empty Jester crowns, challenging 
of Flash game prototypes better known for panels, arranged like a comic strip, and a etait rid 
including I Wish I Were The Moon. handful of characters, props and backdrops same set of story elements 


a — nni m gy conl, ai 


xA Afterlife Love * 


ise 


stories can use- 
vá fewer frames! - 


CHAPTER III 


- Trogi L« 


Romco 6 Juliet 


Jealousy 


Incest 


Black Widow 
Afterlife Love 


night 


TOP LEFT Characters require 
basic motivation to act. 
The Baron has no reason to 
use the poison — but that 
might change if Eleonora or 
Edgar were to reject him. 
ABOVE It's possible to meet 
a title's demands with a 
panel or two to spare. It's 
much more satisfying, 
though, to fill every one 


Characters can still be 
placed in panels after their 
demise; in Edgar's case, 
he'll appear as a ghost 


crypt professor dracula mina 


wT Story of a Heartbreak 


jonathan _ IE 


with which to fill them. After all those years, 
it's a deceptively simple setup — but as you 
bring these elements into play, it starts to 
come alive. Drop a gravestone into the first 
panel, then drag the character of Ligeia over 
it, and you have a cemetery scene. Place Edgar 
next to the grave and you might think — 
especially if you're a Poe fan — that you have 
a ready-made tragedy on your hands. But 
Edgar will simply shrug, a cartoon question 
mark appearing above his head. After all, 
these characters haven't met yet. 


However, events are fluid. Think of it 
like time travel: making a change to a story's 
beginning can cause unexpected outcomes by 
its end, new animations clicking instantly 
into place all along the chain. Shunt that 
cemetery scene along to the second panel, 
fill the gap with a marriage to Ligeia, and 
suddenly the graveside Edgar will be 
heartbroken. Throw another marriage into 
the third, with Eleanora substituted in, and 
he'll happily rebound. Which, because it 
matches the title of Healing Heart; means 
you can tick off this puzzle and move on to 


— 


ogs = 


LEFT All of the game's 
storytelling puzzles are 
presented as — what else? — 
the pages of a book, split 
into themed chapters 


the next — or keep shuffling plot beats 
around, just to see what happens next. 

You might even uncover a different way 
of fulfilling the title. Most puzzles have 
multiple possible solutions, Benmergui says, 
*and people actually do find solutions we 
haven't thought of before" It's all powered by 
what he calls “a logical story-understanding 
engine that looks for certain things that the 
title is requesting." This isn't, he clarifies, 
“some fancy AI thing" Essentially, each 
character and prop has set behavioural 
principles: while Adam won't accept an apple 
from the snake, for example, Eve certainly 
will. And Edgar and the cunning Duke will 
have very different reactions to being left 
alone with a bottle of poison. 

These simple prewritten interactions can 
be used to create new stories out of familiar 
elements. So, after faithfully recreating the 
fall of Eden, you can switch things up a little 
and get Eve to feed Adam apple after apple, 
fulfilling a secondary bonus title: 


Toying with story logic in this 


way has a certain magic, not 
quite like any other game 


‘Indigestion’. Toying with story logic in this 
way has a certain magic, not quite like any 
other game we’ve played. 

After 13 years, Benmergui is as surprised 
about that as anyone. “When I first came up 
with this, it was a new concept, right? 
Nobody had tried to do anything like that 
back then. But I assumed that at some point 
some designer was going to catch up to me 
and release a game like this. But it didn’t 
happen. So it’s still virgin territory, even 
today.” Whether Storytelling can meet 
Benmergui’s original goal — “to let you have 
a taste of what it feels like to come up with 
stories” — remains to be seen, but if he can 
pull it off? What an ending that would be. W 


Type cast 


Storyteller relies on 
well-known stories 
and archetypal 
characters, presumably 
because it means 
players can intuit the 
rules that define their 
behaviour. You don't 
need to know the ins 
and outs of Dracula's 
plot to understand 
the roles that Mina, 
Jonathan and the 
Professor play, nor the 
kind of events that 
might play out on a 
moonlit moor as 
opposed to in a dusty 
crypt. There's no 
mixing and matching 
to be seen so far - 
whether it's fairytales 
or The Old Testament, 
each puzzle sticks 
within a particular 
oeuvre, though their 
building blocks can be 
used to recreate other 
stories. In fact, this is 
something the game 
encourages: twist a 
tale of love-inspired 
poisoning into the 
shape of Romeo and 
Juliet or Goethe's The 
Sorrows Of Young 
Werther, and it'll 
reward you with an 
achievement. 
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The rocketball is extremely 
powerful but difficult to 
manoeuvre in tight spaces 


A8 


CURSED TO GOLF 


Bunkers are the least of your worries in this golfing Roguelike 


s hexes go, we can certainly imagine 

worse. Cursed To Complete Tax 

Returns, perhaps, or Cursed To Step 
On Upturned Plugs. Still, the protagonist of 
Chuhai Labs’ golfing Roguelike has good 
reason to want to escape his sporting fate: 
having been struck by lightning on the 18th 
hole, he’s been sent to purgatory, and the only 
way he can escape to the real world is by 
completing a series of intricate courses that 
are more challenging than Carnoustie at its 
windswept worst. 

If the name sounds familiar, then we’re 

grateful that you take the time to read This 
Month On Edge: in E349, the original Itch.io 


version of the game earned our 
recommendation. Shortly afterwards, designer 
Liam Edwards says, that write-up, together 
with some attention from streamers, brought 
a few publishers into his orbit. Eventually, it 
was former NOE alum Ed Valiente at 
Thunderful who spoke the magic words: it 
felt, he said, like a Nintendo game. Edwards 
was thrilled. “I was like, ‘OK, he gets it? He 
asked if I was interested in making this into a 
full product and potentially launching it on 
Switch. I couldn’t really resist.” 

That original idea spawned when 
lockdown hit and Edwards found himself 
between projects: having just completed 


ABOVE It's fair to say 
Edwards has indulged his 
love of puns here: 
purgatorial golf shop Eterni- 
Tee is merely the start 


Cursed holes come with 
modifiers such as wind that 
make them a little harder. 
But Edwards says the main 
challenge comes from 
figuring out how best to use 
and combine your cards: 
“Hitting a shot should be as 
easy as swinging a sword” 


Scrappers, an Apple Arcade game for 
Q-Games, he was keen to sink his teeth into 
something new. He began tinkering with 
Game Maker, and, as a regular listener to the 
Eggplant: The Secret Lives Of Games podcast, 
decided he’d turn his hand to Roguelikes. 
There was just one problem: Edwards was 
terrible at them. “The only one I’d completed 
was Noita,” he says. Rather than making a 


Could the designer make a 
Roguelike where movement 


and physics were the focus? 


game about combat, then, he began to ask 
whether he could instead make a Roguelike 
where movement and physics were the focus. 
While trying to work out a unique way for 
players to get from A to B, he hit upon the 
idea of bouncing a ball around. After briefly 
considering basing his game on tennis, he 
instead plumped for a sport he'd played 
growing up. And so Cursed To Golf began to 
take shape. It was, he says, just an 
experimental prototype, but when it gained 
traction, he wondered if he'd live to regret 
his decision to release it. “It was maybe 
something I shouldn't have done when T 


LEFT UK-based pixel artist 
Jon Davies is responsible for 
the game's characterful art. 
Pictured here is The 
Scotsman, owner of Eterni- 
Tee and your mentor and 
guide to this golfing limbo 


worked at a company that needed my ideas as 
a game designer," he laughs. 

Cheerfully conceding that sprite art and 
music aren't his strengths, Edwards has 
brought A Short Hike composer Mark Sparling 
and Inmost artist Jon Davies on board as part 
of his team at Giles Goddard's Chuhai Labs. 
The build we play certainly benefits from their 
presence, while it's notably less obstinate 
than the original. Some of its restrictions 
have been relaxed: you now have three clubs 
rather than one, with an iron and wedge suited 
to finer positional play, while you're no longer 
limited to hitting in one direction. Yet its core 
is largely unchanged: you either hole out 
within par or start again, gaining extra shots by 
smashing golden (+4) and silver (+2) statues, 
with hazards ranging from realistic (sand traps 
and long grass) to others that don’t exist in 
real golf. (If you ask us, The Masters could be 
really livened up by stacks of TNT.) 

What has expanded significantly is its 
range of power-ups. After each hole you gain 
cards giving you everything from mulligans to 
an ice ball that turns water hazards into ice 
rinks, and portals that can make for handy 
shortcuts. Some power-ups — the phase ball, 
for example — are absurdly powerful: “You 
can deactivate its collision and let it fly 
through walls and then reactivate it,” Edwards 
grins. But their usefulness, he adds, is offset 
by player skill: some of the best cards will take 
some learning to maximise their potential. 
He’s aware there will be certain unbalanced 
combinations, but says that’s part of the fun. 
“We want to throw power-ups at you all the 
time, so you can experiment as much as 
possible.” Such playfulness is the hallmark 
of a golf game that already belies its title: 
this is one curse that's more of a blessing. li 


Tiger king 
Shot-making is as 
simple as it gets: you 
tap A to set the 
power, and again 
when the aiming 
curve is to your liking. 
"We wanted to make 
it as easy as playing 
something like Mario 
Golf, or even easier," 
Edwards says. The 
hard part, then, is 
figuring out which 
power-ups to use to 
negotiate the various 
hazards most 
efficiently. But there's 
more skill involved in 
the game's spin 
mechanic, which nods 
to classic PGA Tour 
games: "You could 
mash the button 
when the ball was in 
the air, and then you 
could direct the spin 
when it landed. That's 
basically what we do." 
The ability to stop 
the ball on a dime 
changed the level 
design: some 
platforms have been 
shortened, tempting 
players into high-risk, 
high-reward shots. 
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ROUNDUP 


MARVEL’S WOLVERINE 


Publisher Sony Interactive Entertainment Developer Insomniac Games Format PS5 Origin US Release TBA 


Clearly one superhero game isn't enough for the in-demand Insomniac. Without a snippet — or should that be snikt? — of 
in-game footage and not even a suggested release date, it was already apparent that this is still early in development, a 

fact later confirmed by the studio. We're in for something darker than its usual breezy, quippy fare: even before those 
adamantium claws are unsheathed, the teaser (featuring our hero gulping whisky at a bar, surrounded by dead or unconscious 
thugs) could easily be a scene from a CG Logan remake. Whether it's quite as bloody as the 2017 movie remains to be seen 


MARVEL'S SPIDER-MAN 2 


Publisher Sony Interactive Entertainment Developer Insomniac Games 
Format PS5 Origin US Release 2023 


A pleasant surprise, if no great shock, and it's a couple of years off yet. But even if you're 
tired of seeing the Marvel logo everywhere you look, the idea of two webslingers teaming up 
(presumably the elevator pitch was ‘Peter Parker or Miles Morales: why not both?") to take 
on a Tony Todd-voiced Venom doesn't half get our Spidey senses tingling. Not least given 

the chance to don the Iron Spider armour, and the prospect of co-op goon-thumping. 
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GOD OF WAR: RAGNAROK 


Publisher Sony Interactive Entertainment Developer Santa 
Monica Studio Format PS4, PS5 Origin US Release 2022 


"You seem like a calm and reasonable person," Thor says 

to Kratos. The response to Sony's hotly anticipated sequel 
was neither: debate about Thor's weight and some awful 
garbage about recycled animations overshadowed what looks 
like a mechanically safe, technically spectacular follow-up. 


FORSPOKEN 


Publisher Square-Enix Developer Luminous Productions 
Format PC, PS5 Origin Japan Release 2022 


While we're eager to try this action-RPG's nippy traversal 
for ourselves, the latest footage raised some mild concerns. 
Protagonist Frey's surprise at her powers is a cute idea, but 
could get old fast, while combat felt a tad underwhelming — 
like a thirdperson shooter with (admittedly beautiful) spells. 


PROJECT EVE 


Publisher TBA Developer Shift Up 
Format PC, PS5, Xbox Series Origin South Korea Release TBA 


Developer Shift Up caught the eye at Sony's showcase with an 
action game that did a startling PlatinumGames impression. 
With shades of Nier: Automata and Bayonetta (the camera 
taking a similar interest in the protagonist's posterior), these 
were arguably the most striking visuals of the presentation. 
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VIDEOGAME CULTURE, DEVELOPMENT, PEOPLE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Night And Day 


The Second Coming 


Collected Works: 
Giles Goddard 


The Making Of... 
Chicory x 


Studio Profile: 
Kitfox Games 


Time Extend: Sin & Punishment: 
Successor Of The Skies 


How everything — and everybody - is 
changing in Dying light 2: Stay Human 


By MattHew CASTLE 


WHAT IS 
AVAXHOME? 


the biggest Internet portal, 
providing you various content: 
ENS brand new books, trending movies, 
fresh magazines, hot games, 
recent software, latest music releases. 


Unlimited satisfaction one low price 
Cheap constant access to piping hot media 
Protect your downloadings from Big brother 

Safer, than torrent-trackers 


18 years of seamless operation and our users' satisfaction 


All languages 
Brand new content 
One site 


AvaxHome - Your End Place 


We have everything for all of your needs. Just open https://avxlive.icu 


There's now a bigger 
emphasis on crafting 
cleavers and clubs 
from scrap. Blueprints 
can be upgraded by 
helping craftmasters, 
upping stats and 
adding effects 


Game Dying Light 2: Stay Human 
Publisher/developer Techland 
Format PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, 
Xbox Series 

Release February 4 


NIGHT AND DAY 


amiliarity breeds contempt — or, in the 

case of Edge, a 6. That was the score 

awarded to Techland’s Dying Light in 

2015, a reaction to what we saw as a 
spread of ideas magpied from other games and 
stitched together into Harran, an open-world 
city flooded with zombie-like infected. There 
were Far Cry towers to scale, levelling through 
doing (as in Elder Scrolls), and a cast of ripped 
tanks and bloated exploders evoking the 
ubiquitous line-up from Left 4 Dead. All of this 
on top of tropes and beats that can leave infected 
narratives as indistinct as the shambling dead 
that comprise their hordes. Aim for the head! 
They won’t stop coming! Is man the real 
monster? For such a dangerous territory, in many 
ways the first game played things safe. 

Familiarity clearly plays on Techland’s minds, 
too. Dying Light 2: Stay Human is not simple 
sequelcraft of the bigger, better school, but a 
considerable reworking of the core fantasy. Gone 
is Harran (quite literally, if you chose to nuke it 
at the end of Dying Light expansion The 
Following), replaced with Villedor and, more 
significantly, a jump 15 years into the future. 
“Harran was basically what we see outside of the 
window,” lead designer Tymon Smektała 
observes. “It was as if the apocalypse happened 
yesterday. But we wanted to bring something 
unique, a little more ours, so we came up with 
the concept of the Modern Dark Ages.” The 
phrase comes up a lot in our conversation, and 
describes a society that has returned to its brutal 
roots, largely from the necessity of living in a 
now tech-starved world — rickety clubs look 
held together with spit (or perhaps congealed 
blood) — but also partly due to lawless 
opportunities that allow thuggish leaders to 
violently seize city districts. 

For Smektata, the time jump is a chance to 
“convey a feeling of loss and even make us, as 
humans, a bit ashamed of what we had and we 
lost because of the decisions that allowed this 
terrible apocalypse to happen.” A little bit of 
creative timeline fudging — the wider global 
apocalypse that affected Villedor happened after 
Harran’s initial infection — allows Techland to 
depict a more contemporary city in decline. “We 
wanted to use things you think of as modern — 
like chargers for electric cars on the streets — 
and show them devastated by nature or poor 
human instinct,” Smektala explains. “Those 
inclusions also make the contrast between what 
we have lost and the new civilisation even » 
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stronger.” Nowhere is that divide felt more 
starkly than in rooftops bursting with the 
greenery of a new agricultural society while the 
barren streets below resemble a tomb for early- 
21st-century urban design. 

The risk here is that Villedor could feel more 
contrived as a location; Harran convincingly 
conveyed a functioning city — one of the best 
outside of a GTA — which imbued it with a 
frisson of exciting  relatability. Smektała 
attributes that to the presence of architects and 
urban planners on the world-design team, but 
also speaks to a different cocktail of emotions 
that they’re targeting with Villedor. The aim is 
to create “something that’s unusual for you and 
raises your interest and curiosity, but also not so 
alien that it makes you feel uncomfortable in 
that place" This drew the team towards 
European cities — places they know well and 
which have tourist allure for international 
audiences. “You’ll find traces of Paris or Berlin, 
or maybe some northern German cities, like 
Hamburg,” Smektala explains. Endearingly, the 
creative team have also lifted landmarks from 
their home in Ostrow in south western Poland. 
“Our E3 2017 demo revolved around a water 
tower that is almost a one-to-one replica of 
what’s standing in Ostrow.” Most love letters to 
cities tend to avoid killing the majority of their 
populations, but Smektata feels “it’s a beautiful 
place and a place worth living, so we wanted to 
show parts of this.” 


The hook in Dying Light 2, even more so 
than that hop into the future, is that there’s a 
good chance the Villedor we explore will be very 
different to yours. Choices made during 
missions alter the city on multiple levels, a point 
of particular pride for Smektata, who has been 
chewing over the idea since playing The 
Saboteur, the 2009 cult favourite open-world 
game from Pandemic Studios. “You were playing 
in a black-and-white Paris during the Second 
World War, and as you liberated the districts 
from Nazis they’d become more colourful and 
you’d see people return to the streets. Even 
though it was just aesthetic, it felt very 
powerful.” Smektata’s desire for Villedor was to 
see those choices evolve to become more 
meaningful gameplay consequences. 

On a moment-to-moment, systemic level, 
the biggest impact you can have comes from 
reclaiming locations in the world — such as 
Ostrow’s water tower (criminally underrated at 


3.5 on Tripadvisor) — and assigning them to 
factions who then shape surrounding 
neighbourhoods to their outlook. “In my game- 
designer eyes, players install gameplay 
mechanics," Smektala says. *Some might install 
ziplines making traversal much easier; others 
install huge pendulums you control with a 
remote trigger so you can lure biters into those 
streets and activate it" Crucially, district 
ownership nods to a key strength of the first 
Dying Light: that the infected are never quelled, 
and that the entire city remains relevant from 
start to finish. Where many open worlds 
measure progress by neutralising or picking 
clean a region of the map, Villedor can't be 
conquered — and intentionally so. “We had a 
phase where it was like that and we realised that 
it doesn't make sense,” Smektala recalls. “Until 
you start implementing factional elements in the 
city, it's more like a survival game, and then 
becomes a bit more of a power fantasy.” 

Smektala admits that some ideas — such as 
soldier patrols in areas controlled by the 
Peacekeeper faction, who’ll weigh in on your 
fights against the biters — are not exclusive to 
Dying Light 2, but hopes *the combination and 
amount of them we have makes our game a little 
more unique" On the next level up from 
topographical changes there's a tier of mid- and 
low-level story decisions, mostly housed in side 
quests. For example: *You find an opera singer 
hidden in a city and if you do tasks for her she'll 
move into one of the main bases in the game and 
starts singing her operatic pieces" It sounds 
more like an aesthetic Saboteur-style change, but 
Smektala is keen to highlight a more tangible 
impact. *NPCs comment on it, saying, ^Who the 
hell brought her to this place? Now she sings and 
I can't sleep!" If you want to smash ears in with 
something a little more potent than Puccini, 
other choices reward blueprints for weapons that 
might not otherwise appear in your world. 

If that notion triggers an uneasy twang of 
FOMO, then the highest level of story choices 
will be scarier than descending into Villedor's 
infected dens. These are  put-down-the- 
controller moments; moral stumpers that 
reverberate through the tale and can, rather 
boldly, lop off significant portions of what 
you'll see and do. Smektala is guarded on what 
these entail, for obvious reasons, but points 
us to the early E3 demo where opting to pump 
a dam drains and uncovers a previously flooded 
district. This new chunk of Villedor can be » 
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AMMO COUNT 


Just as Dying Light's 
grappling hook reduced 
the player's use of 
parkour, so ranged 
weapons sidestepped 
the meaty, messy melee — 
the very combat system 
envisaged as the series’ 
central pillar. “To be 
honest, we introduced 
firearms because we felt 
that's what players will 
expect," Smektala says. 
Player stats back him up: 
after the machete, 
firearms are the most 
used. Dying Light 2's 
shift to the future gives 
Techland a second swing, 
literally, at focusing on 
melee. In this world, 
traditional firearms have 
worn out, no one is 
producing new ones, and 
there's a bigger narrative 
justification for their 
absence that Smektala 
hopes people will tease 
out from side stories. 
Bows and crossbows still 
exist to wean people off 
their ranged reliance, 
however, and there's 
mention of a boomstick 
that "basically explodes 
in your hand, but also 
damages enemies in front 
of you." Enough to 
dethrone the mighty 
machete? Smektala 
smiles. "If you don't 
have a machete in a 
game about infected or 
zombies then you are 
making a big mistake." 
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pillaged and explored for new missions as a 
result, but also brings with it a new enemy 
threat and loses the potential ally who warns 
you against it. 

Watching drowned hidey-holes emerge from 
the water, it’s hard to imagine anyone opting to 
leave that much game submerged. We ask how 
the team settled on a spread of consequences 
they deem sufficiently enticing. Some dilemmas 
offer clear rewards either way, but this is only 
one of several models used. Morality certainly 
plays a part, with Smektala pondering “would 
you act in the interest of your gameplay, or in 
the interest of your conscience and how St Peter 
will judge you when you reach the heavenly 
gates?” Perhaps more important than specific 
types of consequences is the general sense of fair 
play surrounding them. The team drew up ten 
commandments of ‘good choices’ at the outset, 
which Smektala summarises as “players being 
able to understand what will happen, but they 
should also bring something unexpected, and 
when the unexpected does happen, players 
should be able to justify it.” 

Even with sound guiding principles, there’s 
always risk in invoking the c-words. We think of 
Mass Effect 3’s ending or the feeble echoes of 
Cyberpunk 2077’s life paths, and the backlash to 
promises not kept. Conversely, it’s Dying Light 
2’s commitment to big swings — that stubborn 
willingness to see the ramifications through — 
that is resulting in some restless nights. “It really 
gives me nightmares,” Smektala says. “To be 
honest, we don’t know how people will receive 
[these elements]. A couple of games did this 
before — Megaton from Fallout 3, or The Witcher 
2, where decisions could remove a whole act 
from the gameplay. To be honest, those scenes 
are often quoted as classic moments in the 
genre. This gives us confidence that maybe it 
makes sense and it will not be bulldozered by 
players.” With a substantial number of those 
moments planned, and a campaign that hinges 
on them, a lot is at stake. 


If this vision of a malleable Modern Dark 
Ages is a big leap from Dying Light, it’s bolstered 
by subtler moves that — to stick with a parkour 
metaphor — see Techland finding a firmer grip 
on solid ideas not fully explored in 2015. Take 
the original’s name, for example, pointing to an 
essential role for a day/night cycle that never 
quite manifested. There, the setting sun heralded 
a different game: one where roaring Volatiles » 


WITH A SUBSTANTIAL NUMBER OF 
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THE 
MULTIVERSE 


The freedom to 
drastically alter Villedor's 
look and layout through 
choices may give 
completionists cold 
sweats, but it 
inadvertently lends the 
game's co-op a sense of 
purpose that was 
somewhat absent from 
the original. Dying Light's 
multiplayer was 

good for gambolling 
around town with pals, 
competing in pop-up 
challenges as you 
monstered the ailing 
masses, but was largely 
throwaway fun. Here it 
offers a window into 
roads not taken - the 
appeal, to Smektata, 
lying in visiting other 
versions of the city. "If I 
completed that mission 
with the opera singer 
and you didn't, or you 
made a different choice, 
| can invite you to my 
game, or you join me in 
public matchmaking, and 
you will see something 
different. Maybe 
something a little bit 
aesthetic, but hopefully 
interesting as well." The 
struggle of choice-heavy 
games is that their 
cleverness often only 
emerges on a substantial 
replay; co-op forays help 
ring the changes here. 


chased you across a city almost entirely 
obscured in inky night. The problem was, players 
could — and often would — sleep those difficult 
hours away. Smektala identifies two causes for 
this. ^First, the night was very difficult and you 
didn't have many tools to lower the difficulty. 
Secondly, we didn't give you incentive to play at 
night. The one incentive was added late in the 
project, almost on the last stretch — if you 
played during the night, you got double 
experience points. This isn't something that 
motivates all player types" It also encouraged 
whiffy cheesing as you ran double-XP laps of a 
safe room before scarpering the moment a 
Volatile popped up. 

Dying Light 2 alters its approach. For starters, 
nighttime excursions are introduced more 
elegantly than before, when you were dropped 
into a frantic chase sequence. *[In the original 
game] your first contact with the night was you 
hitting this wall of a few dozen Volatiles, and I 
think this was something that scared a lot of 
people from the start,” Smektala admits. There 
will be more tools this time — alongside familiar 
ones, such as flares and a UV flashlight — and an 
enhanced environmental noise system that 
allows you to shepherd infected around by 
striking metal surfaces with weapons. Generally, 
the team *have focused more on the stealth 
element, both from the logic on the AI side and 
what the player can do and the UI.” 

This crucial change is giving players a reason 
to risk it all. The first game had a couple of 
outstanding night missions — a dizzying recce 
atop the struts of a Volatile-filled bridge was a 
clear highlight — which gives us hope for 
promises of more orchestrated manoeuvres in 
the dark, and Smektala hints at missions altering 
depending on when you tackle them. But he 
points out how the cycle *even touched the 
worldbuilding in general" for this game: during 
the day, many interiors are infected deathtraps — 
"it's basically game over for you" — forcing you 
to return at night, when the monsters are 
outside, roaming the streets, in order to claim 
their treasures. *You do that to collect the best 
weapons and crafting materials, and valuables to 
sell? Smektała says. “In this game, the [day/ 
night] distinction is much more clear" 

And what of that ominous subtitle, Stay 
Human? Dying Light's Kyle Crane wrestled with 
infection, but in a scripted way; his doses of a 
cure, Antizin, were prescribed, but not by any 
doctor. In Dying Light 2's lead, Aiden Caldwell, 


the tug of war between man and monster is more 
of a mechanical concern than framing device, 
guarded Smektała tentatively 
acknowledging that you have to be aware of your 
infection level and use tools, such as a UV lamp, 
to return your condition to normal. Something 
similar to Far Cry 2’s malaria, perhaps? “Yes and 
no. I think the malaria was unexpected. You 
couldn’t really be proactive about it.” Dying Light 
2, by comparison, will give you the information 
and equipment to manage infection. “You can 
build some structures that allow you to move 
farther from the hub... I would say it’s a mix 
between the malaria and the infection from Dead 
Rising, but a little less hardcore.” 

At times, this sounds like a very ‘fair 
apocalypse. Where you're sick, but not too sick. 
Where outcomes are unexpected, but never 
unreasonable. We think also of recent Techland 
promos where talk of playful parkour-infused 
melee combat seems more about showing off 
than scraping by. When we put it to Smektala 
that Dying  Light's appeal laid in its 
uncompromising vision, he 
acknowledges “there’s a group of people who 
really appreciated those initial hours — the first 
five or six hours where you really felt the 
pressure of the game. But we had a lot of reviews 
saying, ‘It’s only actually fun to play after 20 
hours!" He feels the sequel’s initial hours are 
more approachable, without losing the sense of 
"entering a new space and earning your stripes." 
At the time of our interview he is in the midst 
of testing a difficulty mode *dedicated to Harran 
survivors" which *is very close to the original's 
pressure in everything trying to kill you and its 
nighttime experience" 
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survival 


Just as Villedor challenges us to navigate a 
knotty community of scavengers, militia and 
everything in between, so the act of sequel- 
making is a negotiation, albeit between fan 
expectations and desire to break new ground. 
Our original review may have struggled a little 
with the fit of Kyle Crane's running shoes, but 
the game went on to become a smash hit 
worldwide. Some 20 million have played Dying 
Light, with an extremely loyal playerbase — well 
fed with updates across the years since release, 
both free and paid — lending it the kind of tail 
associated with games as a service, despite not 
explicitly fitting into that category. 

Given that success, isn't the decision to shift 
the action to a future world, one where »> 
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can avoid the biters — 
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outside after dark 
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panicked survival has relaxed into a nervous 
coexistence, a risky departure? The mindset of 
new hero, Aiden Caldwell, is bound to be 
radically different. “To be honest, I think it was 
us bowing to our audience and community,” 
Smektata says. “We were fortunate enough to 
create a really huge fanbase, and we knew that 
those people had experienced being new to this 
situation already. That’s also the reason we 
created a protagonist that knows this world. 
Aiden knows what the players know from the 
first game — the apocalypse, the infected, and 
ways to fight them — but he comes into the city 
from the outside, so there are still things for him 
to discover.” 

What does that mean for character 
development? The original’s power curve came 
to be one of its more lauded achievements, as 
the stress of its opening hours — scrabbling, 
clumsy, weak — made way for a head-popping 
superhero, zipping between rooftops via a 
grappling hook. When power arrives in Dying 
Light, it kicks down the door, as Smektata agrees. 
“It’s very difficult to create a sequel to a game 
with this kind of power curve. You’ve already 
spent 50, 100, 200 hours on increasing powers, 
and now you have to do the same thing from 
scratch.” His solution is setting the base level 
higher and placing interesting new abilities at 
the beginning of the skill tree. As the designer 
personally responsible for the  skill-tree 
progression system in Dying Light, he felt “some 
skills were filler, just tweaking attributes.” This 
time, “every skill is a game-changer. Almost 
every one gives you a new ability you can 
instantly try on enemies.” 

The example he gives is the early 
introduction of “parkour combat”, an attempt to 
better weave together the free-running and 
violence that existed almost exclusively of each 
other in the first game. “If you looked at the 
minute-to-minute gameplay loop, you run, run, 
run, you traverse, then you stop doing parkour to 
fight" Smektała observes. “It was parkour, 
combat, parkour, combat.” In the new game, 
weapons now stagger enemies, allowing you to 
treat them as geometry and fold them into 


Dying Light had a 

few notable human violent gymnastics routines. “You can, for 
characters, but example, jump off a guy high into the air and 
eae a land with a powerful blow. Or maybe lean on the 
figures this time, guy and use that extra support to kick another 


to test Caldwell's 
faction loyalties 


guy with a parkour kick" Earned as the first 
unlock on the combat skill tree, as part of the 
tutorial, this acrobatic approach is seen by » 
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EXTRA TIME 


In an age of increasingly 
commonplace launch 
delays, there is 
sometimes a faint frown 
of doubt from those 
outside the process 
about what can really 
be achieved in so little 
time. How does 
Smektala expect to 
spend the two extra 
months that have 
pushed Dying Light 2 to 
February 2022? "[The 
game] is full of complex, 
intersecting systems 
created by hundreds of 
people — at some point 
in the production they 
all really click and start 
working together, but 
you also start 
discovering various 
edge cases where 
maybe they don't, and 
you want to fix that. 
Those are usually 
simple fixes, but you 
want to make sure you 
test and catch as many 
of those as possible. 
Those extra two months 
will be spent exactly on 
this. And maybe we'll 
also squeeze in an 
Easter egg or two..." 


A producer on the first 
game, Tymon Smektata is 
part two's lead designer 


Smektata as “a defining addition" to the series, 
and a neat solution to keeping Harran's more 
experienced veterans content. 

You also can't mention returning players 
without addressing the elephant in the room — 
or rather the one dangling by the window. The 
first game's grappling hook was powerful — so 
powerful, in fact, that even the team had its 
doubts about it. “We fought a lot about if we 
even wanted it in the first game," Smektala 
recalls. The hook was the handiwork of gameplay 
programmer Bartosz ‘Glova’ Kulon (“Glova means 
‘head’ in English, as he has a big head full of 
ideas,” Smektata laughs), who implemented it in 
a single night, bowled over everyone on the 
development team with it the next day, and 
single-handedly killed the parkour in the 
process. “If players like the grappling hook they 
will use it all the time,” Smektata says, “and 
that’s why it was introduced in the first game so 
late.” The difference this time? “We understood 
the tool from the start of the project, and were 
trying to find a formula that would allow us to 
keep it, but also make it more supportive of the 
gameplay rather than overwriting it.” 

Where Smektata describes the original hook 
as resembling Spider-Man’s web shooter — “You 
fire it off and it draws you to a wall. It was 
bending the laws of physics a lot!” — the new 
design “is more like Tarzan’s rope. You use it to 
swing on things, and it’s more physical. You get 
the most satisfaction when you do parkour, and 
you see a huge gap in front of you, but maybe 
there’s something you can attach your grappling 
hook to, so you swing to the other side of the 
gap and then you continue the parkour.” You still 
won't get the tool from the beginning, but 
neither will it have such a significant impact on 
other systems when it does turn up. *It's 
something that supports the gameplay pillars.” 

Just as the team was solving this problem, 
another popped up — again, courtesy of Kulon. 
“He did a similar thing with the paraglider; 
Smektala laments. Techland knew it wanted to 
increase building height in the sequel, so it went 
about creating a district featuring vast 
skyscrapers. “But [Kulon] thought, ‘If you had a 
paraglider, it would be even better" Another 
overnight programming session saw the team 
considering its parkour undermined once more, 
at least in this towering region. “We spent a lot 
of effort on keeping the paraglider in the game, 
making it supportive,” Smektala explains. “As 
with the hook, the secret is shifting the 


emphasis onto weaving the miniature parachute 
into parkour flow — a roof jump becoming a 
glide to a nearby building, before the hook 
swings you the final few metres. Far from 
ruining the game, incorporating the newfound 
agility inspired challenges and mission 
sequences only capable with such a tool. 


Techland’s pragmatism — with the 
bandwidth to seize on a shock idea, amid the 
wider balancing act between veterans and 
newcomers — seems almost comically at odds 
with a fictional world of hardened factions 
demanding loyalty or death. Flexibility is the 
first victim of the apocalypse. Thankfully not so 
in 2021. Just as we go to press, news arrives that 
Dying Light 2, already delayed several times, will 
slip further to February 2022, a move Smektata 
tells us is for “double-checking everything in the 
game.” Days before, he describes the final stretch 
as like landing a Boeing on an LAX runway, with 
his ILS systems working and control tower 
guiding it in (yes, he’s playing a lot of Microsoft 
Flight Simulator at the moment). Post-delay, he 
stands by the metaphor, but says “it’s a case of 
needing a little bit more runway, or maybe even 
the control tower suggesting another approach 
to make the landing more clean. You have to 
think about the crew the same way you think 
about the passengers, you know.” 

The decision not to rush the final approach 
feels indicative of a studio with a hard-won 
confidence, something that can be traced back to 
those original review scores — including the 
aforementioned summary within these pages. “I 
can’t say the media went crazy,’ Smektala 
admits. “The first scores were around seven, 
something like that — still a nice review, but we 
felt maybe the game deserves a little bit better.” 
But the fans came, clicking with the well-judged 
power curve and losing themselves in a city that 
refused to bow to map-clearing drudgery. 
Supporting that community with regular 
updates taught Techland it can “make a game 
that isn’t talked about for six months, but for 
five years.” Just as the people of Villedor are 
learning, there’s life — not easy, but definitely 
attainable — beyond the initial outbreak. “The 
whole process — that the game has been played 
so much and for such a long time — made us a 
little bit more sure about the decisions we are 
making in Dying Light 2? Smektała says. “And if 
they like Dying Light 2 as much as Dying Light 
then for sure we will be there for them" E 
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In 1999, Sony launched what would become 
the bestselling game console of all time. These 
are the stories of the people on the ground 
By Steven L Kent 
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onsidering the success of the 

original PlayStation, hardware 

architect Ken Kutaragi could 
safely say he'd pitched a shutout. With 
PlayStation 2, he planned to pitch a no- 
hitter. If everything went as planned, 
Nintendo and Sega wouldn't even get a 
single runner on base. 

On March i, 1999, Sony unveiled 
the PlayStation 2 in a worldwide 
press conference held in the Tokyo 
International Forum — a lavish, glass- 
encased convention centre complete with 
an enormous opera-house-style meeting 
hall. Reporters, industry executives and 
other invitees flew in from all around 
the globe to attend the event, which was 
titled ‘A Glimpse Of The Future’ 

The event began with Sony Computer 
Entertainment president Teruhisa 
Tokunaka giving a speech in which he 
announced the company had shipped its 
50 millionth PlayStation. Kutaragi, both 
the man of the hour and the host of the 
event, then ran several demonstrations 
of the Emotion Engine technology that 
would power the next PlayStation. 

The demonstration included video 
of dozens of balls, faces and 3D models. 
By modern standards, the graphics in 
those demonstrations look primitive, 
but by 1999 standards, they were 
groundbreaking. The demonstrations 
included an image of an old man’s 
face that was considered lifelike at 


Virtual idol Reiko Nagase appeared in Namco's tech 
demo, but was omitted from launch title Ridge Racer V 


I'M ALMOS! 
HALLUCINATINC 
BECAUSE I'VE HAD 
OINEAN 
IN THREE DAYS” 


At the time of ‘A Glimpse Of The Future’, Dreamcast showcase Shenmue was still more than six months away, but 
part of Sony's demo set out to show that its new hardware could deliver more realistic-looking character detail 


the time. Kutaragi demonstrated 
his new console’s ability to animate 
dozens of objects and track their 
motions. Everything looked polished, 
camouflaging three days of turmoil that 
had taken place behind the scenes. 


“I arrived in Tokyo three days before 
the event. I walked into Ken’s office, and 
I said, ‘Hey, I just arrived. If you want me 
to have a look at the slides that you’re 
going to be showing, I'll happily correct the 
technical information and make sure that 
there’s consistency.’ 

He looked at me and he went, ‘Slides? 
Oh, that would be a good idea.” 
Phil Harrison, former head of 
PlayStation’s worldwide studios 


Harrison spent the next 48 hours working 
with engineers to create slides with tables 
comparing the new console’s performance 
against the original PlayStation. They 
needed to present highly technical 
information in a way that journalists and 
consumers would understand. 


“By the end of the process, I’m almost 
hallucinating with jet lag because I’ve 
had one hour’s sleep in three days. If 
you remember, on the stage was a single 
narrow podium with a VAIO laptop. That 
was my laptop. 

I had the presentation on a memory 
stick. I walked onto the stage about a half 
an hour before the audience was let in, 
and my single task... the only thing I had 
to do was to copy the latest version of the 
presentation from the memory stick onto 
the laptop. Except I did the opposite. I 
copied the presentation that was on the 
laptop onto the memory stick. 

On slide number whatever there was a 
typo and a number was given wrong. It was 
not the end of the world. I was the only one 
who knew. I just sat with the audience, and I 
was so tired and I hoped it went well. It did, 
but I had that sinking feeling because I knew 
exactly what I had done. 

I blame Microsoft Windows for that.” 
Phil Harrison 


Nobuyuki Idei, who had been appointed 
Sony Corp CEO earlier that year, gave 
a speech in which he congratulated 
himself for having stood by Kutaragi’s 
PlayStation project from the very 
beginning. In truth, Idei had voted 
to abandon PlayStation, as had every 


other executive on the board. Had Idei’s 
predecessor, Norio Ohga, not used his 
authority to push the project through, 
Kutaragi would have had to abandon it. 

There’s nothing new or unusual about 
a top executive revising history and taking 
credit for projects they actually opposed; 
it’s fairly standard behaviour, particularly 
in Japanese corporations with a cultural 
mandate to respect senior officers. 
Looking back on ‘A Glimpse Of The 
Future? Phil Harrison observed, “Success 
has many fathers. Failure is an orphan.” 

Breaking with tradition, Kutaragi 
challenged Idei by stating that Ohga had 
been the only executive who supported 
the PlayStation. In Japanese corporate 
culture, contradicting a superior in 
a public forum is tantamount to a 
declaration of war. Other executives 
might have been fired on the spot. 
Kutaragi, however, could not be sacked 
easily. His PlayStation division had 
contributed approximately 40 per cent of 
Sony's profits the year before. 


*Kutaragi was unlike anybody else in that 
you could just take all corporate decorum 
and throw it out the window. He was a real 
visionary. I never worked for Steve Jobs. I 
certainly saw him speak. I never met him. 
But I think Kutaragi was kind of a Japanese 
Steve Jobs in that he had a vision that 
was very contrary to the corporate vision, 
and I think there was a time when he was 
potentially CEO of the corporation. I think 
he would have really shaken things up, 
but unfortunately that personality is not 
typically the type of personality that gets to 
run a large corporation.” 

Jack Tretton, former CEO, Sony 
Computer Entertainment America 


After the main presentation, Kutaragi and 
Teruhisa Tokunaka held a much smaller 
press conference in which they answered 
reporters’ questions. Speaking through 
an interpreter — Shawn Layden, who 
eventually became the chairman of Sony 
Interactive Entertainment’s worldwide 
studios — they answered questions about 
technical specifications, launch plans, and 
upcoming games for over an hour. This 
was the presentation that would reach 
the dedicated audience. What reporters 
and editors from publications including 
Edge took home from this meeting would 
largely form the public’s first impressions 
of the next-generation PlayStation. 


E. = ] 
Sony's tech demos at ‘A Glimpse Of The Future’ 
showcased effects that felt revolutionary for realtime 
graphics in 1999, with sequences focused on reflective 
details, particles and fluid simulation. A sink-based 


scene became something of a favourite within Sony 
and was referenced later during an early PS3 showing 
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A handful of reporters asked about 
upcoming games. Kutaragi responded 
with examples from a seemingly 
endless list of top publishers. When 
a reporter from  Belgium's Official 
PlayStation Magazine suggested that the 
demonstrations might have been rushed, 
and asked if they would have been more 
impressive had Sony allowed Kutaragi 
more time to prepare, Layden fielded the 
question himself. Sounding surprised, he 
asked, *You weren't impressed?" 

For his part, Kutaragi expressed lofty 
goals. He talked about recent studies 
suggesting that playing piano might stave 
off the effects of dementia and said he 
hoped his next-generation PlayStation 
might do the same. 


The Japanese launch of PlayStation 
2 took place on March 4, 2000. 

Game hardware launches had long 
been big events in Japan. Though the 
launch of the original Famicom went 
largely unnoticed, Tokyo ground to a halt 
with the launch of the Super Famicom 
on November 21, 1990. Nintendo-mania 
took Japan by storm. The Yakuza, Japan's 
organised crime syndicate, reportedly 
attempted to hijack trucks delivering 
the game console. 

The launch of the original 
PlayStation, on December 3, 1994, drew 
crowds, but even larger crowds had 
turned out two weeks earlier for the 
November 22 launch of the Sega Saturn. 
But nothing overshadowed the March 4, 
2000, launch of PlayStation 2. It made 
headline news across the globe. 

Despite hardware shortages and 
a dismal selection of games, the 
excitement surrounding the PlayStation 
2 launch eclipsed that seen with all 
previous console launches. Huge lines 
formed in front of electronics stores, 
particularly in  Akihabara,  Tokyo's 
*Electric Town' retail district. 

Because of high demand, most stores 
had customers reserve their systems 
weeks in advance, warning them that few 
consoles would be available on launch 
day. On March 3, even customers who 
had reserved systems lined up to make 
sure they got theirs before inventory 
ran out. Crowds of people who hadn't 
preordered turned out as well. Enormous 
lines formed around the few stores 
with unassigned PlayStation 2s. Four 
thousand people lined up in front of a > 
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LAOX store. According to the manager, 
the store had 200 units to sell. 

Though they normally opened at 11am, 
at the government’s request all stores 
selling PlayStation 2s began handing them 
out at 7am to avoid a nationwide traffic 
jam. A short but organised frenzy ensued. 
Stores sold every available console in a 
little over an hour’s time, and then life 
went back to normal. By 9am, Akihabara 
was mostly empty. The crowds went home 
to try out their new PS2s or to mourn not 
having one. 

One week later, Bill Gates officially 
announced Microsoft's entrance into 
the videogame industry at the Game 
Developers Conference in San Jose. The 
rest of the world may have wondered what 
Microsoft and Nintendo would bring to 
the market, but in Japan, consumers had 
already chosen PlayStation 2. The lack 
of games didn't matter. Spurred on by 
PlayStation 2's ability to play DVDs, Japan 
finally embraced movies on discs, knowing 
that over the next few months hundreds 
of games would start trickling out. 

The biggest games during the 
Japanese launch were Ridge Racer V, a 
console extension of a hit arcade series, 
and Dynasty Warriors 2, the sequel to a 
popular title on the original PlayStation. 
Game support continued to lag for the 
first few months. The first bright spot 


Square's tech demo was branded with Final Fantasy 
VIII and featured a dancing sequence. Sony claimed 
that everything from thirdparty studios at its showcase 
had been produced in the space of only three weeks 


FromSoftware's AGOTF demo focused on skeletal characters, with human-based models alongside a boss-type enemy. 
The setting helped Sony to sell the important message that it was committed to being the best place to play RPGs 


was Namco's Tekken Tag Tournament, 
which arrived a few weeks after the 
console's launch. But most of the early 
releases were unambitious. By mid- 
2000, the movie The Matrix briefly 
surfaced as a PlayStation 2 blockbuster. 

Despite the lack of titles, Japanese 
consumers snatched up every available 
PS2. Sony couldn't keep up with the 
demand. With the North American 
launch scheduled for later that year, 
the videogame industry expected 
Sony's second wave of dominance to 
go international. 

In the meantime, things weren't 
going well for Nintendo. Having 
originally announced plans to launch its 
next-generation console sometime in 
2000, Nintendo grudgingly confirmed 
rumours that its GameCube was still 
more than a year from launch. Microsoft 
was still more than a year away from 
launching Xbox as well, giving Sony a 
one-year head start on the competition. 

Being the only next-generation 
console on the market may sound 
like an insurmountable advantage, 
but historically speaking, only one 
company has successfully capitalised 
on it. A year before Sega first started 
shipping Saturns, Panasonic released 
the 3DO Multiplayer and Atari released 
the Jaguar hoping to jump-start the 
next generation of game consoles. Both 
systems floundered quickly. 

Having established itself in arcades 
without successfully launching a game 
console, Sega released its 16bit Mega 
Drive two full years before Nintendo 
answered with the Super Famicom. 
Japanese players never fully embraced 
Mega Drive, and in the United States, 
where it was released as the Genesis, 
sales hovered at 500,000 consoles in the 
first year. As Nintendo executive vice 
president of sales and marketing Peter 
Main wryly observed, “The first full year 
Genesis was on the market was the best 
year we ever had with the NES.” 

In Japan, Sony relied on movie 
sales and the promise of great games 
to come. Japan was loyal to Sony. In 
the United States, where the terms 
‘videogame’ and ‘Nintendo’ were 
sometimes used interchangeably, no 
one knew how loyal PlayStation owners 
might feel toward the Sony brand. 
The executive team at SCEA wasn’t 
about to leave anything to chance. 


The executives at Sony Computer 
Entertainment (the Japanese operation) 
came across as corporate and 
technical. The team at Sony Computer 
Entertainment America (SCEA) was more 
polished and sported a flashier image. 
Nearly from the start, SCEA leveraged 
its roots in the entertainment business. 
Sony threw the largest and most 
sought-after parties at the Electronic 
Entertainment Expo (E3). Though he 
didn’t perform, Prince attended Sony’s 
party at the 1996 E3. In 1997, Nintendo 
made a splash by hiring the B-52s to 
perform at its E3 party. That buzz was 
short-lived. Sony’s party was an all-out 
concert with the Foo Fighters onstage. 

Behind the scenes, though, SCEA’s 
executive team was filled with buttoned- 
down professionals, men whom the 
Japanese team trusted because they’d 
all worked directly with Ken Kutaragi in 
one way or another. 

After joining SCEA in 1995, Kazuo 
‘Kaz’ Hirai had moved steadily up the 
corporate ladder, being promoted to vice 
president/COO in 1996, then president/ 
COO in 1999, then president/CEO in 
2003. Having attended an American 
school in Japan before spending three 
of his teenage years in Toronto, Hirai 
spoke English without a noticeable 
accent. He was tall and dapper, and he 
cut a suave image in an industry that 
still catered to geeks. 

Hirai had the unenviable task of 
working directly under Kutaragi. Before 
he took over, the company had gone 
through a number of top executives, 
beginning with Worlds Of Wonder and 
Atari veteran Steve Race. 


“Andy [House] and myself and Kaz Hirai 
used to joke that you weren’t doing well 
if you weren’t fired at least once or twice 
in your life by Ken and then rehired the 
next morning.” 
Phil Harrison 


“The most memorable argument was when 
Kutaragi told me he couldn’t work with me 
any more. He told me I should quit. So I 
said, ‘OK, I'll quit; Then the next day he 
came over to apologise. But he didn't say, 
Tm sorry. I went too far? That's not how he 
apologises. He said, ‘You should probably 
continue to work?" 

Shigeo Maruyama, former chairman, 
Sony Computer Entertainment 


At the time of these demos, Sony would not confirm that its new console would be called PS2: for a while it was 
referenced simply as "next-generation PlayStation". Any branding ambiguity wouldn't dampen anticipation for new 
games from Sony's closest partners, including Polyphony, whose next-gen Gran Turismo demo delivered the goods 


SOMETIMES HE'D 
JUST SCREAM OUI 
YOU'RE FIRED!’ HI 
PREDATED DONALD 
[RUMP WITH THAI 


PS2 system architect Ken Kutaragi (above) oversaw the 
tech demos at Sony's AGOTF, and was joined by a rare 
appearance from Sony Corp chairman Nobuyuki Idei 


“PlayStation 1 through PlayStation 3 there 
was Ken Kutaragi there, and he was a very 
vocal manager. The joke was, ‘If you didn’t 
get fired by Ken, then he didn’t respect you? 
If he disagreed, sometimes he’d just scream 
out, “You’re fired!” I think he predated 
Donald Trump with that.” 

Jack Tretton 


Other executives on the team included 
Welsh-born, Oxford-educated Andrew 
House, who had originally moved to 
Japan to teach English before joining 
Sony Corporation in 1990. Diminutive 
in stature, stylish, and unfailingly 
intelligent, House not only spoke 
Japanese fluently but also had the 
rarer skill of being able to read kanji. 
Having begun his tenure with Sony 
in international PR, he quickly moved 
to the PlayStation division, where he 
learned to work with Kutaragi. House 
managed SCEA’s communications, 
ensuring that the company maintained a 
polished image in the press. 


“Andy’s very diplomatic, very measured 
in what he says. His background is PR, so 
he understands the ramifications of a bad 
quote. When he started, he was the PR guy 
for Kutaragi.” 

Rob Dyer, former senior vice 
president of publisher relations, Sony 
Computer Entertainment America > 
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Then there was British-born Phil 
Harrison, SCEA’s executive VP of 
thirdparty relations, research, and 
development. Unlike House, with his 
background in language, Harrison had 
a lengthy pedigree in games, having 
published his first title as a 14-year-old. 

Finally, there was SCEA’s vice 
president of sales, Jack Tretton. Born 
in Boston, Tretton approached his work 
with an East Coast swagger. Let Hirai, 
House and Harrison deal with the press, 
speaking in polished nuances. Tretton 
called things precisely as he saw them, 
with a strident, flamboyant flair. 


“You knew exactly where you stood with 
Jack. Jack was very direct, very honest, very 
straightforward. He is a very funny guy, and 
he has a wicked sense of humour." 

Rob Dyer 


Compared to other SCEA executives, 
Tretton was the wild child. He was 
the executive who came up with the 
memorable and often combative quotes. 

In 2006, Wired magazine's Chris 
Kohler asked Tretton why the PlayStation 
3 wasn't backward compatible. Tretton 
replied, “I would like my car to fly and 
make breakfast for me, but that's an 
unrealistic expectation." 

In 2007, he told a reporter at 
Electronic Gaming Monthly, “If you 
can find a PS3 in North America that's 
been on store shelves for more than five 
minutes, I'll give you 1,200 bucks for it.” 

SCEA enjoyed an important 
advantage over its North American 
rivals — its parent company allowed its 
executive team greater latitude. Sega Of 
America, which was fighting a losing 
battle to keep its Dreamcast hardware 
alive, took orders from the company's 
Haneda headquarters. Relations between 
Nintendo of America (NOA) and its 
Japanese parent, Nintendo Co Ltd 
(NCL), were even tenser. NCL president 
and CEO Hiroshi Yamauchi often 
tormented NOA president Minoru 
Arakawa, who was both his employee 
and his son-in-law. 


“I had to deal with Microsoft. Kaz had 
to deal with Japan. He was less shackled 
than Howard [Lincoln, chairman of 
Nintendo Of America from 1994 to 2000] 
was, but he still had to deal with the 
fact that the product came from Japan. 


The Japanese PS2 launch line-up offered variety (and 
the obligatory interpretation of mahjong), but was 
short on standout games. Titles included (from top) 
Capcom's polygon-based Street Fighter EX3; Namco's 
Ridge Racer V; Koei's strategy wargame Kessen; 
Eternal Ring, a firstperson RPG from a pre-Hidetaka 
Miyazaki FromSoftware; and Konami's DrumMania 


Howard got no leash. He was basically 
told what to do. 

Kaz was interesting... Japan was 
incredibly supportive of Kaz." 
Robbie Bach, former chief Xbox 
officer, Microsoft 


As leadership in the Sony Corporation 
became a slowly revolving door, SCEA 
became a proving ground for the larger 
corporation. Both Hirai and House 
would eventually land jobs in Sony’s 
highest offices. They, in turn, showed 
confidence in the lieutenants with whom 
they had worked. 

As the PlayStation 2’s American 
release approached, Hirai announced 
that the launch would take place on 
October 26 and that SCEA would sell 1 
million consoles. One million units was 
a huge shipment, but with Christmas 
approaching and consumer enthusiasm 
peaking, most industry insiders thought 
that the number wouldn’t meet demand. 

Behind the scenes, Harrison, 
the executive in charge of thirdparty 
relations, worked feverishly to make 
sure the American launch included the 
wide array of games so clearly missing 
during the Japanese launch. His job was 
made harder by a dirty little secret that 
Sony scrambled to hide from the press: 
programming games for PlayStation 
2 was incredibly difficult. Around 
the industry, frustrated programmers 
started joking that the only emotion the 
Emotion Engine gave them was despair. 

Asked about working with the new 
console, one American programmer 
responded: “It’s the hardest console to 
program since the Atari 2600.” 

“I wouldn't call it easy, but six 
months of effort and pretty much 
everybody | was making forward 
progress, said Mark Cerny, a game 
designer/producer who maintained 
close working ties with Sony. Cerny, 
who worked on both the Crash Bandicoot 
and Spyro The Dragon games for the 
original PlayStation hardware, helped 
develop a programming engine for the 
new console. 


“The first issue we had was that PlayStation 
2, this brand-new hardware, was going to 
need brand-new technology, and we all 
wanted to get an early start on it. Since 
I could speak Japanese and I'm always 
willing to travel, I did a sabbatical in Tokyo 


for three months before devkits were widely 
distributed, learning about PlayStation 2 
and writing a sample engine. 

The PS2 let us create free and open 
3D worlds. Naughty Dog, with Crash 
Bandicoot, gave the appearance of this lush 
3D world, but, of course, the camera was on 
rails. While Insomniac was doing Spyro 
one room over and showing that you could 
do open-world stuff on the PlayStation 1. 

The goal shifted to a no-load open 
world that you could freely traverse. That 
was quite the target, but it was largely 
achieved with Jak And Daxter.” 

Mark Cerny, programmer/designer 
and hardware architect 


Difficult to program or not, publishers 
readily gambled on the PlayStation 
2’s success because of its predecessor. 
SCEA's polished and aggressive 
executives gave off the air of a winning 
team, and their hardware fit the Sony 
image of success. Game companies both 
big and small laboured to have their 
games ready for the US launch. 

On September 19, one week before 
the console's arrival date, analyst Rick 
Doherty called a reporter at MSNBC 
and said, “I got big news for you. Sony 
isn't going to launch on time — either 
that or they're going to market with half 
the units they promised" 

According to Doherty’s sources, 
Sony had shipped 500,000 consoles 
instead of the promised 1 million. 
When approached with the information, 
SCEA spokesperson Molly Smith told 
the reporter that she would need to 
speak with her bosses and that she 
would get back to him. The next day, 
Sony announced it would have only 
500,000 consoles available for launch 
and that it would ship an additional 
100,000 consoles every week through 
January 1. “We are one month behind 
in production, Smith told the press. 
“Sometimes it's not an exact science.” 

The consoles would have sold out 
had Sony shipped twice the promised 
inventory. Riding on the success of the 
original PlayStation, PS2 entered the 
North American market preordained 
for success. Most stores ran out of 
inventory on preorders alone. Adding to 
the excitement was the list of 29 launch 
titles. EA Sports had SSX, NHL 2001 
and Madden NFL 2001 ready on launch 
day. Namco had both Ridge Racer V and 
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With a name confirmed and an angular 'alt' logo in place, PlayStation 2 was ready to roll. All Sony had to do now 
was contend with supply issues — a challenge of such stature that it surely wouldn't risk revisiting it in the future 


SOURCES, SONY HAD 
SHIPPED 500,000 
CONSOLES INSTEAD 
OF THE PROMISED 1M 


This is an edited excerpt from The Ultimate History 

Of Video Games, Volume 2 by Steven L Kent. Copyright 
© 2021. Published by Crown, an imprint and division 
of Penguin Random House LLC. All rights reserved 


Tekken Tag Tournament on day one. 
Konami provided an arcade hit called 
Silent Scope. There were racing games 
— along with Ridge Racer V, there was 
Midnight Club and MotoGP. Take- 
Two Interactive published a billiards 
simulation for the launch. Agetec, 
Activision, and THQ had RPGs, 
something that had been missing from 
the launch of the original PlayStation. 

Just as the retailers had in Japan, 
American retailers sold out on launch 
day, and the shipments that followed 
were largely sold out before reaching 
shelves. Because of the initial shortages, 
retailers the world over struggled to 
meet their presale orders. 

Having launched PlayStation 2 in 
Japan just a week before the end of its 
fiscal year, Sony shipped 1.4 million 
consoles in 2000. By the following 
March, it would ship over ọ million 
worldwide without coming close to 
meeting demand. 

In the meantime, Sony continued 
making and shipping PlayStation 2s while 
preparing for one competitor to leave the 
market and two more to enter... W 
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rmat Mac Release 1989 


Developer Nintendo EAI lo at SNES Release 1993 


loper Nintendo EAD Publisher Nintendo Format N64 Release 1* 


Developer Param Publisher Nintendo Format GameCube Release 200 


STEEL DIVER 


Developer Vitei, Nintendo EAD Publisher Nintendo Format 3DS Release 2011 


TANK TROOPERS 


Developer Vitei, Nintendo EAD Publisher Nintendo Format 3DS Release 2016 


CARVE SNOWBOARDING 


Developer/publisher Chuhai Labs Format Quest Release 2021 


WHITEVVATER WIPEOUT 


Developer/publisher Vitei Format Playdate Release Q4 2021 


From Super FX to toying with Playdate's 
crank: here's to 30+ years of innovation 
Bv Nia O’ DONOGHUE 


COLLECTED WORKS 


iles Goddard has 
always embraced 
the unknown. 
Perhaps best 
known for creating 
the interactive face 
that greets players 
when they boot up 
Super Mario 64, the veteran programmer’s 
softography incorporates everything from 
motion controls and stereoscopic 3D to VR 
and, thanks to Playdate, crank controls. 

Goddard’s first leap of faith came when 
he was still a teenager, dropping out of 
school and landing a job with Argonaut 
Software. Having caught Nintendo’s eye 
with a 3D wireframe shooter prototype 
running on a hacked Game Boy, Argonaut 
struck a deal with Nintendo to work on 
the Super FX chip. This custom processor 
facilitated the creation of 3D games 
such as Star Fox on the SNES and sent 
Goddard, then a teenager unable to speak 
Japanese, travelling to Japan to work with 
Nintendo — his second leap. 

“My dad was quite impressed because 
Td finally got, not a proper job, but a job 
with a prestigious company — he was very 
supportive,” Goddard recalls. “My mum 
was always extremely supportive — she’d 
be behind me whatever I was to do. I think 


Goddard had published some small games for the Amiga via magazines as a teenager, before seeing an ad for developer 
Argonaut in a newspaper. He sent them demos of his work, and the rest is history — history that begins with Starglider 2 
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“IT WAS VERY 
MESSY. | HAD 
NO EXPERIENCE 
DOING THIS, 
NO IDEA WHAT 
I WAS DOING" 


they all missed me, because I was away for 
six months of the year, so I used to phone 
up quite often.” 

These risks paid off. Nowadays 
Goddard is CEO and founder of Kyoto- 
based independent studio Vitei, which 
launched its new brand Chuhai Labs last 
year. The studio recently announced the 
upcoming Roguelike golf game Cursed To 
Golf, previewed this issue (p48). Speaking 
from his island home in the south of Japan, 
Goddard takes us through highlights from 
his storied career, leap by leap. 


STARGUDER 2 


Developer Argonaut Publisher Rainbird Software 
Format Mac Release 1989 


I came from the Amiga demoscene. I left 
school when I was 16 or 17, went to 
London, got the job with Argonaut and the 
first thing they did was say “All right, 
we've got Starglider 2 and it needs to be 
ported to a Mac” They only had one 
Mac — I hated the machine. The great 
thing about the Amiga was that it came 
with two or three manuals that told you 
exactly how to use it from a hardware 
point of view, so it was like a hobby type 
of thing. You could delve right in and use 
machine code to do whatever you want, 
and the Mac was the complete opposite of 
that. They tried to hide the internals as 
much as possible. It was a real painful 
experience trying to get that port working, 
especially since there was no Internet. I 
was literally phoning up the local Apple 
computer club, just cold calling them, and 
saying, “Do you know anybody that knows 
where the screen buffer is?” It was that 
level of absolute poking in the dark. 
Because it was the same CPU as the 
Amiga and the Atari ST, it was actually 
quite easy to port the code itself. It was 
basically just the sound and the graphics 
that had to be ported. It was a very messy 
port. It was literally being thrown in at 
the deep end. I had no experience doing 
this, no idea what I was doing — but it 
was the third time that had happened. 
Before that, Pd worked part-time in an 
office in London where [programmer Rod 
Bowkett] said to me, *Can you port [top- 
down shooter Fernandez Must Die] to the 


Amiga?” I was a bit worried about this 
whole porting business, but porting 
Starglider to the Mac was a bit easier than 
that. I had great fun. I think there were 
five people there. We were in a spare 
room in [Argonaut boss] Jez [San]’s house, 
just sort of messing about, playing with 
computers — that’s what it felt like. 


STAR FOX 


Developer Nintendo EAD, Argonaut Software Publisher Nintendo 
Format SNES Release 1993 


Moving to Japan was great for the first 
couple of months, really exciting — we 
were treated like royalty. We were put up 
in a hotel; everything was paid for. But 
then, after six months to a year, the reality 
of actually living in a hotel gets to you. You 
wake up sometimes and you forget where 
you are. It’s the grind of getting up at 
seven or eight o’clock, going into work, 
spending all day at work in their white 
office, and then going home at ten o’clock 
at night, going to bed — and then doing 
that non-stop every day. 

We had to build everything from 
scratch. We were making compilers and 
linkers and IDEs [integrated development 
editors] — all the stuff that you use to 
make a game, we were making that for the 
first couple of months. It was great 
because we could customise that to exactly 
what we needed to make the game, because 
really there was no proper development 
system for making Super Famicom games 
— each studio had its own way of doing it. 
We had free rein about how that was made 
and how it was designed. 

We were making a 3D game and all we 
knew what to do at that moment was, 
basically, Starglider. We were also going to 
the arcade and looking at really cool games 
like Starblade, and we wanted to go more 
that direction, more of a Star Wars film- 
like direction. It was Starblade that defined 
the on-rails part of Star Fox. 

Shigeru Miyamoto was designing 
camera work with me, or enemy 
movements with programmer Krister 
Wombell; everybody was doing a bit of 
everything there. [Miyamoto] was very 
much hands-on from day one, every day. 
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Framerates and enemy counts were the biggest hurdles for Goddard on Star Fox, particularly since its developers didn't even 
know how fast the finished Super FX chip would be. Nonetheless, the game was a huge success and spawned an entire series 


Despite being finished, Star Fox 2 wouldn't see the light 
of day until the release of the SNES Classic Edition in 
2017. Instead, Star Fox 64 was the next official release 


The focus was, obviously, to show off 3D 
capabilities of the FX chip, but it was very 
hard to figure out what direction the game 
was taking in the earlier stage because we 
didn't really know. Nintendo may have had 
some ideas, but it was very much 
discovering it as we were going along. 


STUNT RACE FX 


Developer Nintendo EAD Publisher Nintendo 
Format SNES Release 1994 


That was great, because we had all the 
framework from Star Fox, in regard to tools 
and workflows. We could experiment with 
new ideas in Stunt Race, like splitscreen 
and more textures. The FX chip could do 
sprites just as well as it could do polygons, 
so Stunt Race FX was very much a way of 
mixing in sprites and polygons. It was a 
very small team. We were next door to the 
Star Fox 2 team, so we were doing two 
games at once, sharing code and ideas. > 
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Known as Wild Trax in Japan, director Tatsuya Hishida's 
racer lives on as part of Nintendo Switch Online's 
catalogue. The game wasn't received favourably all 
over, but it earned a positive review in these pages 


One of my favourite games at the time 
was a game called Stunt Car Racer by Geoff 
Crammond. It was an extremely well made, 
really fun car game. Youre on a 
rollercoaster-type course, you’re jumping, 
the physics are really nice — bumpy, with 
nice suspension — so I wanted to make 
that kind of game. Nintendo wanted to 


make a more cutesy Nintendo-ish game, so 
what we ended up with was a cross 
between Stunt Car Racer and Mario Kart. 
When I designed the physics for the car 
and the explosions it was for a, maybe, 20 
frames per second update rate, but when 
we started putting everything in, it went 
slower and slower. It felt more gloopy and 
more sticky. Then they put eyes on the 
front and it suited the  gloopiness; 
everything looked like it was made out of 
jelly. So actually it was a case where they 
worked around the limitations of what we 
had to make something out of it. They took 
the slow gloopiness and they made it cute. 


SUPER MARIO 64 


Developer Nintendo EAD Publisher Nintendo 
Format N64 Release 1996 


The entire [R&D] department was basically 
just experimenting with new APIs and new 
ideas for 3D. I was getting involved with 
that, which was great. At the time, the stuff 
that I was doing for the games prior to 
Super Mario 64 was kind of state of the art 
for Nintendo, so they wanted to educate, as 
it were, the rest of the company. 

I was just messing around with the 
SGI Indy, trying to figure out how to 


“I'M MUCH 
MORE PROUD 
OF, SAY, 1080 
SNOWBOARDING 
OR CARVE THAN 
THE MARIO FACE” 


detect where positions were on the screen 
using the camera, and using ping-pong 
balls [attached to my face with tape] was 
just an easy way of detecting that from a 
software point of view. The ping-pong 
balls were painted a very specific colour, 
and after we basically just scanned 
through the image every frame and found 
out where those colours were and grouped 
them into blobs, and then found the 
position of that blob. That determined 
where that ping-pong ball was and then I 
could just track different blobs around so 
that I could have a mask for a chin blob, a 
forehead blob, whatever. It was very rough 
and not very accurate, but it worked quite 
well as a head-tracking type thing. It was 
realtime, but it just didn’t have the 
fidelity to do any kind of facial animation. 
It probably had bones or rudimentary 
programmer art so I could see what was 
going on. At some point [Miyamoto] just 
said, “Let’s try that with a Mario face and 
see what it looks like.” 

I guess it’s just a symbolic thing, isn’t 
it? It’s a thing that everybody remembers 
about Super Mario 64. There was nothing 
particularly technically amazing about it or 
new, it’s just a very easily identifiable 
thing that is attached to that time. I’m 


The first 3D game to feature Nintendo's star performer was no small deal. "The pressure was on everybody to get it as good 
as possible," Goddard remembers. "And that's not easy to do when you're trying to discover new ways of doing things" 


much more proud of, say, 1080 or Carve 
than the Mario face. It was one small part 
of a massive project — it was me just doing 
it in a couple of weeks in between doing 
two things. It was great [working in R&D] 
because I could just tinker around and 
experiment, but you can only do that for 
a certain amount of time before you need 
to turn it into something real. That’s when 
I started getting back into making games 
again, like 1080. 


1080° 
SNOWBOARDING 


Developer Nintendo EAD Publisher Nintendo 
Format N64 Release 1998 


Miyamoto was a skier and I was a 
snowboarder, so I always wanted to do a 
snowboarding game and he wanted to do a 
skiing game. With snowboarding, you can 
do lots of different tricks and you have 
lots of different, more exciting movements 
you can do. The animation system I was 
using at the time had IK [inverse 
kinematics], which basically let you move 
your hand in a direction and everything 
else in between would move correctly. It 
looked a bit stupid, but it looked realistic. 
It was like a ragdoll going down the slopes. 
We didn't end up using a lot of that 
animation system, actually — the knees 
use it for when you land. We just used 
parts of it in the final game. 

Snowboarding was a relatively new 
sport at the time. I was really curious 
about how you'd actually make it feel 
realistic as a simulation. I was trying all 
sorts of ways of simulating it and nothing 
really felt right until I came up with the 


IME: 
DAMAGE 


Development on 1080 lasted for just nine months, but a 
year beforehand was spent creating its base technology 


Goddard has fond memories of working on Doshin. "I 
liked the project,” he says, “because it was so weird” 


system I had, which was a big fake: it’s 
almost like driving a four-wheel-drive car 
down a mountain with a snowboard on the 
inside of it. That’s where it actually started 
feeling more realistic, funnily enough. 

It felt like I was redesigning the entire 
physics system every couple of weeks 
because I'd come up with a different way 
of doing it that would feel better. Again, it 
was stabbing in the dark, not really 
knowing what I was doing. I didn’t really 
study physics at school, so I had a very 
un-mathematical background when it 
came to all the calculations that went into 
it, but for some reason I had a really good 
grasp of how vectors worked. [Wave Race 
64 programmer Keizo Ohta] arrived at the 
same point in a very similar way: rather 
than trying to figure out the ‘proper way’ 
of doing physics simulation from a 
textbook, we arrived at the point of it 
looking good from a very practical way. 


DOSHIN THE GIANT 


Developer Param Publisher Nintendo 
Format GameCube Release 1999 


After 1080, I can’t exactly remember why I 
decided to leave Nintendo, but I did. Then 
they asked me back on a freelance basis to 
help out with a project. They just wanted a 
straight port from N64 to GameCube, but 
I looked at the code and said, “It’s going to 
be easier to do this from scratch”. So I did. 
I basically dumped everything apart from 
the graphics and started again. 

They just sent me a big GameCube 
devkit, which was this massive box. I put 
it under my desk, got some monitors and I 
just sat at home making the game from 
scratch, basically, in six months. That was 
the point where I realised it’s actually 
really hard to work from home and keep 
sane at the same time. You have to really 
be strict with yourself. 

I had kids and I was married, so I was 
very much embedded in Japan — I think 
I had permanent residence at that point. 
My friends from the UK, either they’d 
moved on to a different country or they’d 
got married and moved on somewhere 
else, so there was very little for me to go 
back to in London. > 
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STEEL DIVER 


Developer Vitei, Nintendo EAD Publisher Nintendo 
Format 3DS Release 2011 


After Doshin, I started working on Theta, 
which was a DS game. At that point in 
time, we had four people at Vitei. The 
company was slowly getting bigger, and we 
were doing lots of prototypes with 
Nintendo for stuff that wasn’t released. 
We’d done maybe five or six of those 
before getting to Steel Diver. 

We finished [WiiWare rock-climbing 
sim] Rock N' Roll Climber and then 
[Nintendo developer Tadashi Sugiyama] 
showed us a very old prototype for a DS 
demo that they showed at some trade show 
and said, “Could you turn this into an 
actual game?” I loved the fact that all the 
dials are on the screen, you can touch them 
and move them in very small increments — 
it really felt like one of those old 
mechanical games you’d have as a kid. 

We did the prototype demo on the DS 
Lite, I think, and Nintendo loved it. The 
original idea was it was going to be a 
DSiWare game, one of the downloadable 
games, but they thought the demo that we 
produced was too good for DSiWare. I 
think they had a very low opinion of the 
whole ‘download’ part of the DS at that 
point, so if Nintendo saw a potential big 
seller, they’d always make it into a packaged 


* 
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Steel Diver began life as a DS tech demo, shown off 
alongside other fun diversions, including one allowing 
you to carve wood on a lathe, during E3 in 2004 


"WITH STEEL 
DIVER WE HAD 
THREE YEARS OF 
THIS CONTINUOUS 
UPGRADING OF 
THE GAME" 


Vitei released Tank Troopers for 3DS in 2016 and has a good relationship with Nintendo to this day, although Goddard feels 
that the company's focus has shifted more towards triple-A games since the loss of former president Satoru Iwata in 2015 
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game instead. So we did that, and then it 
got extended by another year because they 
wanted a proper, full, packaged version. 
Halfway through that, the 3DS came out, so 
we made it for that instead of the DS. We 
had three years of this continuous 
upgrading of the game. 

They gave us these big 3DS devkits 
that were just basically a massive PC board 
with two screens. We had no idea that 
the top screen was 3D, and they didn’t tell 
us — so we spent six months making the 
game on this devkit without knowing. 
Then they suddenly say, “By the way, if 
you poke this number into this bit here, 
the top screen will become 3D” — which 
was quite mind-blowing. 


TANK TROOPERS 


Developer Vitei, Nintendo EAD Publisher Nintendo 
Format 3DS Release 2016 


We wanted to make an extension of Steel 
Diver almost, in the same world, to build up 
anew world out of the two games. We tried 
various things rather than tanks — we tried 
boats and planes and stuff like that — but 
tanks are the most fun. You can make really 
cute characters pop out of the turrets. We 
were basically an extension of EAD at that 
point, so we had a couple of people from 
Nintendo in the office every day. 

We wanted to make a [World Of Tanks- 
style game]. You’re in your own squadron 
and you’re fighting against the enemy: 
battle royale with tanks. Quite early on, we 
found that it was really good fun playing it 
in the same room with a load of other 
people through local network play. We 
actually had online multiplayer working 
and we had a Switch version working at 
some point, but we had to take the online 
multiplayer out. That was an awful mistake, 
an awful decision. We really pushed back 
against it, but I think Nintendo baulked 
at the idea of having to have a server 
running, and they didn’t think it would be 
popular enough to justify the expense. I 
don't think it was really about the QA time 
or anything like that, because we already 
had local multiplayer working and online 
multiplayer isn't very different, it's just 
slightly laggier. It was quite baffling why 
they took that out. 


We made our own engine for the game 
and called it Usagi. It was basically a 
multiplatform 3D engine. We did most of 
the development on PC, so the Switch port 
was almost free — we actually went a bit 
further and upped the resolution of the 
textures. Again, I think Nintendo couldn’t 
justify the costs for releasing it on the 
Switch. I think they just thought the 
Switch version just wouldn’t sell enough. 
It was very frustrating, because it looked 
really nice on the Switch. It was one of 
my favourite games, and it was also really 
good fun — but the lack of online 
multiplayer was a real downer. 


CARVE 
SNOWBOARDING 


Developer/publisher Chuhai Labs Format Quest Release 2021 


I was one of the backers of the Oculus Rift 
DKi. As soon as I got the DKi, I just 
started playing around with ideas, and one 
of them was a snowboarding sim. It took a 
while to figure out what controls work and 
how to make it so that people weren’t 
throwing up all the time. 

We did try attaching sensors to your 
legs to try and control the board, and that 
ended up being way too difficult. Because 
you're not actually moving down the slope, 
you don’t have any of the forces acting on 
you, so you can’t turn using your legs. 
What we did find is that if you just hold 
your arms how you naturally hold them 
when you’re snowboarding, you can just 
extrapolate all the other inputs from that. 
You don’t realise you’re controlling it with 
your arms, which is quite a cool aspect 
of it. At one point, I tried strapping 
the sensors to an actual snowboard and 
getting it strapped in and seeing if that 
worked. That doesn’t work whatsoever, and 
I injured myself quite a few times. 

I purposefully didn’t look at any other 
games, especially snowboarding games. 
They didn’t have any influence on what we 
were making, which was slightly worrying 
because I had no way of gauging whether 
what we were making was good or bad. 
When we say it’s a spiritual successor to 
1080, it was more about two aspects: the 
physics model, which I based off the 
original 1080 — but obviously with newer 


Whitewater Wipeout took just a few weeks of work 
between Goddard and artist Peter Traylor, a refreshingly 
fast-paced project for both of the creators — clearly 
Playdate's cunning little crank proved inspirational 


Developing Carve Snowboarding, which players 
control with their arms, for the wireless Oculus Quest 
felt like a no-brainer to Goddard. “It fits it much better 
than, say, [an Oculus] Rift or PSVR,” he observes 


hardware you can do much better physics, 
so I updated all that. Then, the two modes: 
the time attack and the score mode. I guess 
that's the 1080-ness of the game. 

I spend most of the winter up a 
mountain. Basically every weekend, we’d go 
snowboarding. I’ve tried skiing — it doesn’t 
really do much for me. Maybe it’s because 
I’m not very good at it. There’s something 
about snowboarding that, once you get into 
the zone and you’re just going down some 
really pristine white, soft snow and you’re 
gliding, it feels like you’re flying almost, 
flying through clouds. It’s an amazing 
feeling. You get a real high buzz out of it. 


WHITEWATER 
WIPEOUT 


Developer/publisher Vitel Format Playdate Release Q4 2021 


We fell in love with the Playdate as soon as 
we saw it. It was the crank, the little crank 
on the side — I just thought it was such a 
brilliant control input method. I’m always 
for trying out different ways of controlling 
games, because it can really change the 
entire game. 

With Whitewater, it sounds like a crank 
wouldn't be a good input method but it's 
actually a brilliant input method for — I 
know this is going to sound stupid — 
things that need to be turned at varying 
speeds. You can turn it really quick to turn 
all the way around, or you can slow it down 
to get really fine adjustment out of it. 
Think about it: there's no other way of 
doing that. If you use a joystick, you're not 
going to get the fidelity of being able to 
smoothly rotate around. With the crank, 
it's such a simple, brilliant little way of 
controling things. Surfing is such an 
ideal case for that. You need to be able to 
spin really quickly to do a trick, and when 
you land you need to be able to very 
delicately ride the wave. 

I didn't want it to have a chugginess to 
it, so it was quite hard to get that 
performance out of the little device. It 
doesn't have a GPU or anything like that, 
so you can only really have a few sprites on 
screen before it starts slowing down. It was 
quite a challenge to figure out how to do 
the wave and have this big board rotation on 
the screen with a character sitting on top. M 
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CHICORY: 
A COLORFUL TALE 


From broad strokes to tiny details, how a team of 
five cratted an adventure-game ode to creativity 


By ALEX SPENCER 


Format PC, PS4, PS5 
Developer Greg Lobanov, Alexis Dean-Jones, 
Lena Raine, Madeline Berger, A Shell In The Pit 

Publisher Finji 
Origin Canada 
Release 2021 


he blank canvas. It's where almost every 

creative project begins. In the case of 

Chicory, it's also where your adventure 

begins: a colourless world that practically 
begs you to fill it with paint. And that blank 
canvas? For director Greg Lobanov, it wasn't the 
beginning at all, but rather the result of many 
months of effort. “I tried a bunch of prototypes, 
for a long time. | made a lot of bad ideas." 

Development of Chicory began even before 
Lobanov's previous game, VVandersong, was 
complete. "There's always that period of time 
where you can't really touch anything, and the 
game's not out yet," he says. “So | just started 
thinking about what | would do next.” This 
non-stop work is typical for Lobanov, it seems. 
"The thing about Greg is, Greg's always making 
things,” says Lena Raine, composer of the 
game's score. "The moment that something's 
done, he'll be onto the next." 

Alexis Dean-Jones, who would become 
Chicory's artist and animator but at this point in 
development just happened to be Lobanov's 
housemate, remembers the project's beginnings: 
"| would come home from work at the end of the 
day, and Greg would either be like, ‘Grr’, 
working on bugs for Wandersong, or he would 
be really excited about this new thing." It's easy 
to relate: there's nothing that reinvigorates the 
creative process quite like the feeling that you 
should be working on something else. But more 
than that, we get the sense that Lobanov is 
fundamentally happiest when he has a blank 
canvas, stressful as it might be to decide what 
will be painted on it. 

All that existed at this point was the seed of 
an idea. Where Wandersong had been all 
about creativity in the musical sense, next 
Lobanov wanted to tackle visual art: “I'd seen 
games that had drawing in them, but | hadn't 
seen a game where drawing was actually your 
way of interacting with the world, and it was 
focused on creativity." An exciting opportunity, 
perhaps, but also a problem, because it meant 
Lobanov had no easy reference points to work 
from. "It was really, really hard to find a way to 
work that [concept] into a game design." 

At first, he began with Wandersong — “like, 
literally copied and pasted the project” — and 
added the ability to draw platforms for the 
character to jump on. “That just seemed natural. 
But it was really bad. | mean, it worked, but no 
good game was going to come from that.” The 


For the broader cast, Alexis Dean-Jones was largely free 
to pick species of animal based on Lobanov's dialogue 


problem, he says, was creating challenge for the 
player. If you were free to create your own route 
to the exit, then level design was meaningless. 
But if he applied restrictions, such as areas where 
the player couldn't draw, or a limited quantity of 
ink, that undermined the core concept. "Now 
you're just solving a physics puzzle, and you're 
not even thinking about drawing pictures," he 


“| HADN'T SEEN 

A GAME WHERE 
DRAWING WAS 
ACTUALLY YOUR VVAY 
OF INTERACTING 
WITH THE WORLD" 


says. "A lot of the ideas were wrong in that kind 
of way where it wasn't creative any more, it was 
just a problem-solving game." 

Various other prototypes were considered and 
rejected. "We were trying to think of, what's a 
problem that could be solved by you drawing?” 
Eventually, after a lot of “cycling the idea in my 
head over and over again,” Lobanov finally 
found the reference point he needed: The legend 
Of Zelda, and the sequels that kept the original's 
top-down view. “That was a huge thing,” he 
remembers, “because it made the whole screen 
a canvas that the player could draw on." 

“Once | figured that out, | was just drawing 
different game mechanic ideas in my sketchbook." 
He quickly filled three or four pages with ideas. 
"And basically every drawing on those pages 
was just the entire ten-hour game." All the 
fundamental building blocks of Chicory's puzzles 
and dungeons - flowers that grow and shrink, 


bubbles that explode when loaded with paint, 
doors unlocked by jointhe-dots puzzles — arrived 
in a rush, bringing with them the challenge that 
irst prototype had so sorely lacked. 

There was, however, one major epiphany 
eft: that the game world would begin in black 
and white. "There was a while where | didn't 
even know that," Lobanov says. "I was thinking 
of a colour world where you just drew on top of 
it." And there it finally was: a blank canvas, 
waiting for you to leave your mark on it. 


The next step was making sure the 
presentation of this monochrome world lived up 
to Chicorys premise. After all, a game about 
visual art should probably be nice to look at — 
which is not quite in line with the way Lobanov 
describes his first attempt: “It was ugly.” 

Luckily, he lived with not one but two people 
who could help. Comics artist Madeline Berger 
provided the game's background art, picked out 
in wobbly, thick pen lines. Meanwhile, Dean- 
Jones, who was at the time working in traditional 
animation on cartoons including Tom & Jerry, 
provided the character art — which is why the 
game is peopled with mammals, birds and the 
occasional amphibian. "I knew that it was going 
to be animal characters because Alexis draws 
amazing animal characters," Lobanov says. 

It's worth noting that this was DeanJones’ first 
videogame project. She describes herself as 
having “just kind of slowly slid into working on 
Chicory.” Having initially contributed "after work 
and on weekends", Deanjones eventually quit 
her job as an animator to work on the project 
fulHime. It was a transition that required letting go 
of a number of traditional techniques, such as 
'anticipations' — an animation concept describing 
the small movements that lead up to a large 
action. If a cartoon character jumps, for example, 
first they'll crouch like a coiled spring; in a 
platform game, that's only going to frustrate the 
player, left waiting for the result of their input. 

The biggest change, though, was going 
from working on one small corner of a larger 
project to one where she could polish every 
aspect of every frame to perfection. "In this 
game, she was responsible for every single 
character," Lobanov says. As the scope of the 
game expanded during development, that would 
start to become a challenge. But it was also a 
chance to imprint Chicorys world with Dean- 
Jones’ style. One look at her social media ® 
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accounts, packed with illustrations that casually 
mix cartoon animals with everyday moments of 
human domesticity, make it clear how much she 
contributed to the spirit of the game. 


While sound and music weren't as essential 
to the concept of Chicory as they had been to 
Lobanov's previous game, this aspect of the 
presentation certainly wasn't going to be 
neglected. He reunited with Wandersong sound 
artist Em Halberstadt and, after meeting Raine 
around the time of Celeste's release, hired her to 
provide the soundtrack. "It was one of those 
projects where | was like, ‘I don't even know what 
this is yet, but | definitely want to be involved in 
it," Raine remembers. 

In the music tools Lobanov had built for his 
previous game, she saw an opportunity: "The 
game is already tracking layers, BPM, keys, al 
those variables, because Wandersong was a 
game wholly influenced by your interaction with 
the music. So we thought, let's not throw any o 
that out. Obviously, the game is not about music, 
it's about painting, but we still have all these tools 
available to us, so let's do some interesting stuff." 

There's no better example of this than Chicorys 
boss fights, which perfectly choreograph the 
action to the music. "We ended up doing things 
that were far beyond the scope of what 
Wandersong did," Raine says. For the second 
boss, Raine wrote the music first and Lobanov 
designed around it. For the final boss, which 
reprises all of the earlier encounters, the music 
darts between all of their themes as the fight 
evolves. "That was a nightmare to put together," 
she says. Because of the ramshackle nature of 
Lobanov's homebrew tools, Raine couldn't 
integrate her music directly. Instead, she sent her 
music stems along with "a design document, 
essentially" for each boss. For the grand finale, 
"there were upwards of 30 or 40 individual WAV 
files or Ogg files." 

This kind of escalation took hold across the 
project. After filling those notebook pages with 
ideas for Chicorys dungeons, Lobanov started a 
list of "random cool ideas f 


or things to do" in 
productivity app Trello. This was the source of the 
game's custom T-shirts and the moments when 
characters pop up in new locations fo comment on 
how you've painted them, we're told. Did any not 
make it in? Lobanov pulls up the original list on his 
computer: "| wondered if you could grab the 
player's username, from whatever system they're > 
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©) In-game portraits of the player 
character, as painted by Chicory. 
They combine a mood chosen by 
the player with randomly generated 
colours based on prior input. 

© Early prototypes from back 
when the game was still known as 
'Drawdog', showing Lobanov's 
attempts to find a way to make his 
level designs fit with Berger's art. 
© Lost kids are one type of the 
game's optional collectibles. 

© Blackberry, Chicory's old mentor, 
is a major figure in the story — and 
was one of the toughest characters 
to design. After starting him as a 
reptile, Dean-Jones went through 
various species of mammal before 
landing on a stylised deer. 

© Blackberry's final design 
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on, and put that into the credits. That was a 
feature we talked about." He alludes, teasingly, to 
“the coffee idea" before hesitating. “We might stil 
do that. No, that's too much." Deanjones jumps 
in, confirming she still wants to give it a try. 

Even months after the game's release, the 
team’s urge to test every new idea still burns 
bright. It's easy to imagine how this might have 
snowballed during development — an approach 
that created some of Chicorys most magical ‘just 
because’ moments, but had to be kept in check to 
ensure the game would ever come out. “There 
was a bunch of stuff | wanted to do that would 
have involved more animation, which Greg had to 
convince me was a bad idea," Deanjones says. 

One example: plates of halFeaten food, drawn 
individually for every character in a café scene. 
Another: letting you place furniture for the game's 
rescued kids to play on. "That wouldn't have been 
much more animation," Deanjones insists. 
Lobanov cuts in: “No individual thing is ever too 
much to do. It's when you have a list of a thousand 
of them, and you need to start making decisions.” 

Lobanov might be happiest at the start of the 
process, when ideas are in bloom, but he’s clearly 
comfortable making necessary cuts at the end, 
too. “At the end of the day, | was the person who 
had to program everything. And | ended up being 
the filter, where a lot of ideas came to die,” he 
says. “But if someone seemed excited about 
something, if they really thought it was a cool 
idea, then | tried to make that come true for them.” 

The final game is laden with these kinds of 
little flourishes. After Chicory's launch, Lobanov 
started posting small design details from the game 
on Twitter, one a day. The resulting thread lasted 
two whole months. Lobanov is, perhaps, not quite 
the harsh taskmaster he makes himself out to be. 
But some of these can also be credited to an 
unusual source: the technical difficulties of porting 
lo a new console. 

"We were the very first GameMaker game 
that came out on PS5. And it was hugely complex 
to figure out," Lobanov says. "We were always a 
month away from knowing when the game was 
going to be done, because there was always 
some problem that we didn't know about yet." 
Those problems had to be checked with the 
GameMaker team, to make sure they weren't a 
problem with the engine itself. And while he 
waited on a diagnosis, with his script having been 
locked in months earlier for localisation, Lobanov's 
creative itchiness kicked in once again. "In that 
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Q&A 


Lena Raine 


Composer 


After the score for 
Celeste, did you want 
to try anything new 
with the Chicory one? 
When we started working on the game, Greg 
came to me with a bunch of ideas of where we 
might go stylistically, and expectations [based on] 
what | had done before that. At the time, | was 
throwing a lot of ideas at the wall as far as, what 
is the music that | want to write right now? And | 
was rebounding a little bit from Celeste being so 
synth-heavy, so | really wanted to approach 
Chicory from a primarily instrumental direction. 


Did Chicory's visual art themes have any 
impact on your approach? 

Initially, | really wanted to do all of the percussion 
with just painting and brush sounds. One of the 
first pieces | wrote was for the intro, where there's 
this almost New Orleansstyle jazzy beat going 
on with brushes on the drums. That was originally 
going to be placeholder, and | was going to 
record some actual paintbrushes. But | liked that 
beat so much that | just kept it around, and we 
dropped the physical percussion stuff. 


One of the game's musical highlights is the 
mountaintop duet - how do you make that 
work for characters who don't have voices? 
As | started to write a vocal theme for these 
characters, we were trying to figure out, is it 
going to be like a real singer, or a synth voice? 
Initially, | did two vocaloids with slightly different 
timbres for Chicory and Pizza. And then Greg 
suggested maybe they sounded a little too 
similar, and what if one of them is like a little 
shitty synth, kind of like a KK Slider voice? So 

| went through my sound font database and 
found a Super Nintendo vocal sample and 

just applied that to Pizza's vocals. 


window of time, | actually did fit a bunch of stuff 
into the game that probably wouldn't - maybe 
shouldn't — have been there." 

This isn't the only beneficiary of those delays. 
True to form, while waiting for the project to be 
finished, Lobanov began fiddling with the next one. 
"| was stuck on Chicory one point last summer, so 
| started working on it then and then kind of put it 
away. But l've been working on it way more thon 
| should." The team assembled for Chicory will, it 
seems, be sticking together for this next project — 
but for now, that's all Lobanov is saying. “I really 
would like to talk about it, but | shouldn't." 
Whatever this project is, perhaps we'll finally 
get to see that elusive coffee idea in action. M 


Another early design prototype, 
with visible pixels. "I thought drawing 
pixel art might be fun," Lobanov says. 
"But that didn't really work out." 

Art created by Dean-Jones for a 
different project, during the early 
stages of Chicory's development. “It 
wasn't officially concept art," Lobanov 
says, "but it would be fair to say it 
informed the vibe of our world." 

To get inspiration for Chicory's cast, 
Dean-Jones would go to cafés and 
sketch passers-by — in whatever 
animal persona their actions suggested. 

One of the first sketches Dean- 
Jones made for Chicory. At this point, 
there was one confirmed character: 
Pizza, the canine protagonist 
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KITFOX GAMES 


The Montreal indie on 
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ortfolios don't come much more 

adventurous than that of Kitfox Games. 

The Montreal studio’s latest is Boyfriend 

Dungeon — a saucy rendezvous between 
visual novel and action-RPG in which weapons 
transform into hotties who are levelled up through 
dating. The game follows cybertheocratic 
whodunnit Lucifer Within Us, culthorror village 
manager The Shrouded Isle, and fantasy 
adventure Moon Hunters, in which your deeds 
form a constellation in the sky for the guidance 
of future generations. 

If Kitfox has formed quite the constellation 
itself, what really makes the studio worth 
watching right now is its thoughtful 
reconsideration of its own working practices as it 
expands into publishing other studios’ games. 
Consider the recent decision to trial a fourday 
week. "We don't know if it's going to be a 
permanent change or just an experiment," 
cofounder and ‘captain’ Tanya X Short says. 
"You can find studies that supposedly prove you 
get as much done in four days as five, but | 
personally don't believe it — I’m sure you lose 
something. But if it dramatically increases 
everybody's quality of life, and increases their 
feeling of engagement and joy in working, 
and we can afford it as an employer, then | 
feel like we are almost ethically compelled.” 
There has been occasional overtime worked at 
Kitfox, she admits, but the studio is otherwise 
"very disciplined" in terms of the nine+tofive. 
"We believe in slow and steady." 

Founded in 2013, Kitfox was a chance 
meeting between a couple of kindred spirits at 
very different stages in their careers. Short 
(whose unconventional title sees her acting as 
designer, producer, writer, marketing strategist 
and more besides) had spent years at Funcom 
working on Age of Conan and The Secret 
World, with side projects including Pixelles, an 


advocacy programme for women game-makers. 
Xin Ran Liu, by contrast, barely had a credit to 
his name at that point. "I had worked very 
briefly at Behaviour Interactive on mobile games 
[as a concept artist], but I felt that | wanted 
something a bit more creative. And so around 
that time that | watched Indie Game: The Movie, 
and | was like, wow, this is great — | want to 
make my own games." 

There was a funding opportunity in the shape 
of incubator Execution Labs, founded the year 
before. "It was this rare moment where someone 
would give us some money and business training 
to make a studio," Short says. "And for me, I'd 


Liu credits Indie Game: The Movie with sparking his interest 
in game jams. "I would spend hours just sitting there coding" 


been working in a bigger studio, and it sounded 
fun to try something new." Liu first bumped into 
Short via Montreal's game-jamming scene. "That 
actually didn't work out, but | guess she kept my 
portfolio [because] when she was looking for 
someone to start a studio with, she contacted 
me," he recalls. "I only had six months of actual 
professional experience, and someone was 
asking me to become art director. | was a bit 
scared, but | like a challenge!" Joined by Fathom 
Interactive alumnus Jongwoo Kim and 


programmer Mike Ditchburn, Short and Liu 


Kitfox Games 


Founded 2013 

Employees Eight 

Key staff Tanya X Short (cofounder, captain); 
Xin Ran Liu (co-founder, art director) 

URL www.kitfoxgames.com 

Selected softography Boyfriend Dungeon, 
lucifer Within Us, Moon Hunters, The 
Shrouded Isle 

Current projects TBA 


If Kitfox's RPGs and sims have a common 
theme, it's a love of gently twisting expectations 
that extends from the art through the mechanics 
to the writing. "I think maybe | get bored as a 
writer, if there isn't some kind of secret you can 
find over the course of the game,” Short muses. 
"And | think without a little bit of darkness, humour 
also falls flatter. | really like humour. l'm a deeply 
silly person, but also | really like really sad 
things.” Liu notes that Kitfox projects often have a 
"hybrid" look — in Boyfriend Dungeon, for 
example, chibi-style character models rub 
shoulders with sprawling, flirty portrait art. 

The studio actively embraces the social 
dimensions of its work, though it isn’t in the 


THE STUDIO EMBRACES THE SOCIAL 


DIMENSIONS OF 
ISN’T PUSHING 


decided to try working together for half a year. 
The rest, as they say, is history. 


Kitfox’s first game was 2014's survival- 
exploration RPG Shattered Planet, but the project 
that crystallised its approach was 2016's Moon 
Hunters. “Because we made Shattered Planet so 
quickly, | didn't think about it too deeply,” Liu 
says. "It was like nine months. But with Moon 
Hunters, | felt we found a very unique voice 
artistically.” Backed by a mixture of Kickstarter 
funding and public-private investment, the game 
did well enough that Kitfox could expand to 
eight people working in parallel teams — but its 
failures were instrumental too. 

"The main mistake was that we released it 
just a little bit too early," Short says. "| was so 
fixated on being on schedule that | lost the big- 
picture perspective that a few months isn't really 
a big deal compared to launching something 
really buggy and unfinished." (Postpatching and 
DLC, Moon Hunters now has a ‘Very Positive’ 
player rating on Steam.) 


ITS WORK, 
“CAPITAL-M MESSAGES” 


THOUGH IT 


business of pushing "capita-M messages”. 
"We're willing to take some risks and critically 
think about what our work is saying,” Short says, 
adding that “you never make art outside of a 
context... Trying to escape that - like, ‘Oh, no 
politics’ — is kind of impossible.” Hence the 
upfront presence of queer and nonbinary 
romantic choices in Boyfriend Dungeon, which 
has been long in the brewing. 

Short had enjoyed playing dating sims in 
grad school, but grew frustrated by their focus on 
the desires of cishet men. “I was like, ‘Ah, | gotta 


make a game where you can date whoever you 
want, because this is ridiculous’,” she recalls. 
"But | also thought, ‘Oh, by the time I'm a lead 
designer, someone else will have made it and 
there'll be a whole genre’, because there were 
so many women gamers, even in 2006." 

It wasn't until around 2017 that Short 
considered the idea in earnest, as part of an 
internal game jam (a cathartic team-building 
exercise after the sudden loss of a contract). 

"| said, “You know that game l've been joking » 
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about? How would y'all like to work on that?’ 
And [the others] were like, ‘Sure, let's make that, 
it'll be quick. It's just a silly little game.’ It took 
four years. Maybe if we hadn't had a pandemic, 
or maybe if | hadn't had a kid, it would have 
only been two or three. But [also], we're 
committed to quality now, and we wanted it to 
be good based on the Internet response - it went 
much more viral than we thought." 


As a small studio, Kitfox places great stock 
in the oneto-one. Team members work 
independently while receiving steady feedback 
from their colleagues, which Short concedes can 
sometimes be overwhelming for new hires. "It's 
supposed to be part of your independence, 
sorting through that feedback and discarding 
some of it, [and] that can be really, really 
stressful at first." There's no “superstrict” process 
involved: everybody can give an opinion, but 
those opinions are seldom enforced from on 
high. "I guess the directors have veto rights, but 
we've never really had to exercise them," Liu 
says. It's a workplace that trades on the freedom 
to disagree, for better and sometimes worse. 
Cotounder Jongwoo Kim left Kitfox in February 
this year. "Xin and | and he had some differences 
of opinion, certainly,” Short says. 

In lieu of formal evaluation procedures, Short 
checks in on each member of Kitfox every few 
weeks. “I started sharing that load with Xin the 
last year, partially in case I'm causing issues, 
which would be really hard for that system to 
detect, and partially because it is a lot of work." 
She acknowledges that it would be hard to 
continue in this fashion if Kitfox grows. "Right 
now we're missing some infrastructure — we don't 
have an audio person, and there's no one that's 
dedicated to the publishing side. But yeah, | 
think if we grew larger than maybe 12 or 15, it 
would start breaking some of our processes.” 
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Kitfox's blend of asking people to follow their 
ut feelings while also encouraging dialogue 
etween them is what makes its games 
stinctive, Liu suggests. “We all have slightly 
ferent tastes, [and both] the overlap and the 
fferences kind of help everything work well 
together." This culture also guides the studio’s 
publishing partnerships — the developers it's 
working with range from young bloods such as 
Sundae Month to legends such as King Of 
Dragon Pass creator A Sharp. “Even if the 
games don't necessarily fit our existing brand 
identity, if they're close enough, they're good 
people and | think that the game will break even, 
then that's a good use of our time," Short says. 


aoaoga 


Working under lockdown during the pandemic has been “a pretty easy transition”, Short says, since 
many of the studio's staff already worked from home before COVID-19 made it essential. Even so, 
Kitfox has offered extra holiday to soften the mental-health impact of lockdown on its staffers 


In taking on such a beloved game, Kitfox 
risked a volcanic reaction from players. "The 
main sticking point at first was how to announce 
it, because Bay 12 has a very volatile fanbase," 
Short says. "Tarn's gotten very disturbing mail for 
past patches and things. Most of that isn't even 
hate mail. You don't want to find bodily fluids in 
your mail, even if the intent is flattering." Hence 
the decision to reveal the project early. “We 
announced it a year before he started even 
working on it, because we were worried that if 
anyone found out and didn't have an 
explanation, | would get death threats for making 
Tarn sell out." So far, the response has been 
positive. "We iust let him do his magic." 


"WE ALL HAVE SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT 


TASTES, 


AND THE OVERLAP AND THE 


DIFFERENCES HELP EVERYTHING WORK" 


Kitfox's biggest publishing gig so far is a 
premium edition of the one and only Dwarf 
Fortress. The deal came about through Short's 
friendship with Bay 12 cofounder Tarn Adams. 
"For years, both this mutual friend and | were 
telling Tarn, you've got to sell it on Steam — it's 
OK to take money for your amazing game," 
Short explains. “And finally, it came out that he 
needed someone to separate that layer for him 
emotionally. It was too much to do, paying an 
art contractor, handling the Steam back end and 
marketing strategy.” Adams “turned down some 
pretty serious money” in order to work with 
people he trusted, she adds. “He had gotten 
really good offers for the IP from some big 
companies. But even if he liked one of the 
representatives, that guy could leave the 
company the next day, right?" 


You might expect Kitfox's trial of a fourday- 
week to reflect a personal history of overwork, 
but Short, at least, has been lucky in this regard. 
“I've never experienced real crunch and burnout 
like most of my colleagues that are as 
experienced as | am. Part of it is because my first 
job was for a company in Norway, and it was 
after the game had launched. Live MMO teams 
are great for quality of life, typically, because the 
game is already out — no amount of crunching 
will change how it launched. It'd be great if we 
had a whole crop of game developers come up 
who think that crunch was a weird old legend 
that never happened." Whether this latest 
experiment proves successful or not, she hopes 
to maintain a similar environment at Kitfox, as 
this driven yet caring studio becomes more 
and more of a household name. Wi 


@ RPG Shattered Planet, 
from 2014, shows an early 
spark of the characterful 
strangeness that has 
become Kitfox's hallmark. 
© Boyfriend Dungeon met 
with positive reviews, along 
with some controversy. 

© "I personally love the 
challenge of always trying 
something new,” Liu says of 
Kitfox's varied art styles. 

© "I was very proud that 
we were able to run two 
teams," Short says. "It 

has sunk a lot of studios" 
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STILL 
PLAYING 


Hades 

PS5 

With loops on the agenda, it was inevitable 
that we would return to one of the most 
absorbing of recent years. Starting afresh, 
we gain new appreciation for how 
beautifully designed Supergiant’s multi- 
award-winner is: every time we emerge 
from the Pool of Styx, there is something 
new to discover, a fresh face to greet us, a 
zinger to grin at, and sometimes all three. 
But with the busy season upon us, can we 
really afford to get hooked all over again? 


51 Worldwide Games 

Switch 

Nintendo’s all-in-one variety pack proves 
the perfect fare for a family get-together. It’s 
not quite a Wii Sports-level hit with the 
older generation (not least because of some 
wobbly motion controls in darts and 
bowling, the nearest equivalent), but that's 
made up for by the sheer variety of games 
on offer. Just be quick with the skip button 
during each introductory sequence — 

those kids’ voices are still awful. 


Lost Judgment 

Xbox Series 

Perhaps an Edge 6 for the original explains 
why code for RGG Studio’s sequel didn’t 
reach us until the embargo had passed, but 
we won't hold that against it. Indeed, during 
the briefest of windows during deadline 
week we get the opportunity to put the 
game through its paces, and it looks like a 
tangible improvement on the first. We're 
especially eager to explore the nuances of 
Yagami's new counterattack-based Snake 
fighting style now we don't have to race 
through it. Review coming next issue. 


Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Play content 


REVIEWS. PERSPECTIVES. INTERVIEWS. AND SOME NUMBERS 


REVIEWED 
THIS ISSUE 


98  Deathloop 
PC, PS5 


102 Jett: The Far Shore 
PC, PS4, PS5 


106 Sable 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


110 Kena: Bridge Of Spirits 
PC, PS4, PS5 


112 Life Is Strange: True Colors 
PC, PS4, PS5, Stadia, Switch, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


114 Tales Of Arise 
PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


116 The Artful Escape 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


118 Eastward 
PC, Switch 


120 Bonfire Peaks 
PC, PS4, PS5, Switch 


121 Lake 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


122 WarioWare: Get It Together 
Switch 


123 Lost In Random 
PC, PS4, PS5, Switch, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


All it takes is a little push 


Videogame designers must constantly grapple with how much guidance a player 
requires. There is rarely a onesizefitsall solution, since everyone's needs are 
different. By and large, the time-poor player would tend to prefer a bit more 
assistance; those with more leisure time to spare, by contrast, are probably a little 
more relaxed about getting stuck or lost. Fither way, what can be thrilling for one 
might well be exasperating for another. 

This month's Play selection features a number of games whose creators we can 
picture, brows furrowed, asking themselves how much freedom players really 
want. Arkane's genre-bending Deathloop is so dense with ideas that we detect a 
hint of desperation in its early attempts to ensure we're fully on board with what 
it's trying to do. In a game that barely puts a foot wrong, this could easily be 
seen as a misstep, but had it not explained itself with such clarity, many would 
surely have found themselves overwhelmed. Shedworks' 
Sable similarly wrestles with its desire to let us get lost in its 
stylised sandbox and the natural concern that some will be 
too daunted by its lack of direction. It settles on giving us 
a suggested starting point for the title character's journey, 
before letting her make her own way afterwards. 

Then there's puzzler Bonfire Peaks, tor which we're grateful 
to receive early code so we can allow its challenges to 
percolate — a rarity when the review process often forces 
critics to approach games in the same way as you might 
cram for an imminent exam. Having spent 20 hours mulling 
over its trickiest tests en route to the top of its mountainous 
overworld, we have to laugh when the PS5 version arrives 
on deadline, complete with Activity cards offering video 
solutions for every level. Ah, we don't mind, really. Besides, 
we all need a nudge in the right direction from time to time. 
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olt wakes up on the beach again, his latest death 

fresh in the memory. But while he’s nursing an 

infinitely looping hangover and mourning his 
demise at the business end of a shotgun, you have a 
fresh batch of ideas to think on. Yesterday might have 
brought a glimpse of some unexplored path in a level 
you thought you knew backwards, an epiphany about 
one of Blackreef Island’s many mysteries, or just some 
new way of wreaking havoc you’re keen to try. 

So you apply those ideas, test theory against 
practice, and — one way or another — end up back on 
that beach. Even if you do manage to survive through a 
full day, there’s nothing left to do but let night pass into 
morning, and begin this murderous Groundhog Day all 
over again. Although, as with every rule in Deathloop, 
there’s an exception. If Colt can manage to kill his 
seven targets — the band of scientists, creatives and 
billionaires responsible for Blackreef’s loop, collectively 
known as the Visionaries — within a single loop, you 
might finally get to see tomorrow. 

As you’d expect, this is no easy feat. And not only 
because you’re hugely outnumbered, starting the day 
with just an SMG and a double-jump to your name — 
there’s also the matter of logistics to consider. Days are 
divided into four: morning, noon, afternoon, evening. 
Blackreef, too: Updaam, Karl’s Bay, Fristad Rock, The 
Complex. Each Visionary occupies their own spot, their 
own time, with schedules designed not to overlap (they 
know how the loop is broken, too, and they’re none too 
keen for it to happen). Harriet Morse gives her morning 
address in Karl’s Bay. Meanwhile, on the other side of 
the island, Ramblin’ Frank Spicer is holding court in his 
Fristad club. Come noon, they'll both have disappeared, 
out of your reach. 

Your job, then, is to find a way of breaking the 
rules, putting enough Visionaries in one place that 
it’s possible to see them all off in a day. This is the 
backbone of Deathloop’s much-touted ‘murder puzzle; 
though in reality that might be the wrong phrase. 

The game guides you to the solution, and eventually 
hands it to you wholesale. A disappointment, perhaps, 
to anyone hoping for some homicidal cousin to Mobius 
Digital’s Outer Wilds, but it’s a necessary concession in 
a game that has so much to throw at you. Deathloop is 
conceptually dense in a way that few games with such 
mainstream ambitions ever are, and while that’s to be 
applauded, it has to be careful not to overwhelm the 
player too much. The game’s first few hours in 
particular are a thrilling assault of mechanics and plot 
points, as Colt and the player learn the rules and then 
their inevitable exceptions. 


Colt wakes up on the beach again, having gained 


only knowledge. A real shame, given what he ended 
the day with: a small arsenal of weapons, perks and 
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PLAY 


Deathloop 


Publisher Bethesda Softworks 
Developer Arkane Studios 
Format PC, PS5 (tested) 
Release Out now 


Slabs are 
Dishonored’s 
powers given 
performance- 
enhancing 
drugs, enough 
to even the odds 


supernatural abilities that could be combined to 
transform him into a silent assassin or unstoppable 
juggernaut. You can’t take it with you, as they say — 
until you can. Early on, the game introduces Residuum, 
a currency that can be extracted from the world and 
spent in the menus that act as a divider between each 
portion of the day, in order to hold onto your favourites 
for good. Each Visionary is a rich vein of the stuff — 
tapping their glimmering corpse for Residuum is by far 
the easiest way to pay the bills. It’s an extra incentive to 
track down your targets, even when a dozen other 
threads are competing for your attention, and it’s not 
the only one Deathloop offers. 

Most Visionaries come with their own distinct 
power, known as a Slab. This might be the power of 
invisibility, or teleportation, or a very particular kind of 
telekinesis that affects only human flesh. Kill its owner, 
and the power is yours. Kill them again, and you get an 
upgrade: causing those TK-lobbed bodies to hover in 
the air, or turning them into bombs. Slabs are 
Dishonored’s powers given performance-enhancing 
drugs, enough to even the odds in this battle of man 
versus island. They’re a prize you want to hold on to. 

To do so, you need to escape the current map safely, 
back to the tunnels and the menus that let you bank 
them permanently. This cuts deliciously against the 
level design, as you’d expect from the studio that 
crafted Dunwall and Karnaca. Just a little while longer, 
we frequently tell ourselves. And almost every time, 
we end up back on that beach, full of regrets. The 
reason, all too often, is her. 

Julianna waits on a rooftop, Colt’s next death already 
unfolding before her. Another shotgun, close range, in 
the dark? Or her trusty rifle, a single clean headshot no 
one could have seen coming? Or perhaps something 
more exotic: Colt tagged by a proximity mine, caught in 
the fire of a relocated turret, or just sent into the sea 
with a well-timed application of her boot. She is 
another of the game’s exceptions: a Visionary unlike the 
others in many ways, but most notably in what she 
remembers. Everyone on Blackreef’s memories reset 
with the loop, except for Colt’s and Julianna’s. So while 
the rest of the islanders reliably follow their clockwork 
schedules — at least, until Colt knocks them off course 
— Julianna remains unpredictable, able to pop up 
anywhere at any time to ruin Colt’s day. 

Being the only two on the island who remember 
previous versions of the day also allows the pair to build 
a rapport, of sorts. Most levels open with a radio 
exchange, their contents varying from collegiate banter 
to outright threats. It’s a little like the pre-show bar 
segments in Hades and, as in that game, it rewards 
failure by offering something to look forward to every 
time you start over. Jason E Kelley (Colt) and Ozioma 
Akagha (Julianna) make for a charming pair, even > 


ABOVE Beneath all the retro-futurism and bright colours imprinted 
on Blackreef by the Visionaries and their lackeys, you'll find the kind 
of overcast stonework that made Dunwall so grimly beautiful 


TOP The Havoc ability — which 
absorbs all incoming damage and 
boosts the outgoing — is a perfect 
encouragement to leave the 
shadows and engage Deathloop's 
combat systems head-on. 

MAIN Blackreef's beautiful 

design isn't just set dressing. 
Landmarks such as this are helpful 
for getting your bearings between 
time periods, which can involve 
environments being re-rendered 
in darkness or covered in snow. 
LEFT Each new part of Colt's plan 
to break the loop is accompanied 
by a Saul Bass-style animated 
cutscene, ensuring your efforts 
are rewarded handsomely 
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when at each other's throats. Their performances, 
and the dialogue they're given, are ramped up to 
match the rest of the game's tone — brash, sweary, 
gloriously over-the-top — but it lends the story a 
human warmth that hasn't always been present in 
Arkane's past games. 

That sense of humanity is made literal by 
Deathloop's other twist: one-on-one multiplayer. 
Julianna can be human or machine, and while the game 
doesn't tell you which it was until the end of a round, as 
Colt either escapes to safety or finds himself dead once 
again, the difference is immediately obvious. There's an 
unmistakable tenacity to a player-controlled Julianna, 
one that never fails to have our hands clenching the 
controller. When the multiplayer servers are turned on, 
more than halfway through our 30-hour journey, we've 
just started to become comfortable. If there is any risk 
of the loop becoming a rut, this rudely puts an end to it. 

Stepping into Julianna's shoes, we discover the 
challenge is keen on both sides. She has an entire level 
of goons as her ally, but just one life; Colt's Reprise 
ability gives him three. This can produce tense games of 
cat and mouse, as Julianna players apply the knowledge 
they've acquired as Colt to anticipate his movements, 
and more straightforward skirmishes that take in the 
full sweep of the maps, pushing in directions you might 
never have experienced playing the campaign alone. 


This might be a game of loops, but with so many 
systems constantly ticking away, repetition is rare. Take 
the case of Egor Serling, a Visionary scientist who is 
also handy with a rifle and — oh, yes — equipped with 
the power of invisibility. He's only drawn out of cover in 
the evening. Our first encounter plays out as a frantic 
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The new generation of consoles 
has been a little short on 
compelling reasons to upgrade. 
Deathloop makes the argument 
more eloquently than perhaps 
any other. It's beautiful, of 
course, and the design has a 
rare newness to it, but most of 
all it's how the game leverages 
the PS5 DualSenses features. 
Julianna's radio calls come 
through the built-in speaker 
crystal clear, while haptic 
feedback and trigger resistance 
are used to lend extra character 
to each weapon. Charging up 
a shot with the nailgun and 
feeling the cranking of its inner 
mechanisms against our palm 
might be enough to make PS5 
the definitive way to play 
Deathloop. Precisely what 
Bethesda's new parent company 
wants to hear, we're sure. 


V 
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Your loadout for each mission is tight. The machete, grenades and hacking 
tool are mandatory, leaving four slots for character perks, three for guns, 
and two for Slabs (though the latter can be tweaked with upgrades) 


sniper battle in the snow against a man who periodically 
disappears (Kojima, eat your heart out). The second 
time, we dispatch him much more easily, making use 

of what we stole from the corpse of his past self: 
shimmering invisibility and his own rifle, fine-tuned 
with upgrades to extend its range and reliability. We're 
just leaving, not a care in the world, when Julianna 
engages us in another long-range shootout from a 
perfect sniper's nest that overlooks the level's exit, 
pinning us low on the slopes. 

We return with an ability that eats damage on our 
behalf, sprint through Egor's traps, deploy bubble fields 
that nullify his abilities — and ours, if we're not careful 
— then simply wait for him to become visible to wreck 
him with a dual-wielded set of SMGs. Another time, a 
distinctly human Julianna interrupts the fight partway 
through. And we're still trying to figure out how to 
reach Egor before his network of mines, turrets and 
cameras can detect our presence. One day. 

It's enough to keep us coming back, even after the 
credits roll. We hunt friends and strangers as Julianna, 
then take what we've learned back into the post-game 
as Colt, ready for our next invader. Blackreef welcomes 
us, with optional threads yet to follow, mysteries left 
unpicked, and spaces packed so densely that we're still 
discovering new corners of them. 

At the beginning of the game, and every morning 
since, Colt wakes up with a single objective: break the 
loop. But we're increasingly starting to sympathise with 
Julianna. Why would you want to do that, when 9 | 
there’s still so much to play around with? 


PLAY 


Post Script 


ls ‘immersive sim’ an outdated term? 


greeing with a door isn’t something we often 

find ourselves doing — not even in games. But 

the very first time you encounter one in 
Deathloop, it’s locked with a four-digit keycode. “You 
know the code,” the game tells you, over and over, in 
hovering captions that flicker in the air. And so, a 
certain type of player will obediently tap in the 
numbers, as they have many times before: 0-4-5-1. 

Nope. Sorry. Try again. It’s a brilliant little tease, the 
game winking as it slips you an achievement for being 
such a good sport: ‘Old Habits Die Hard’ But it’s more 
than that — an acknowledgement that Deathloop is 
breaking free of the tradition represented by those 
digits, a tradition in which Arkane has been steeped 
since its founding: that of the immersive sim. 

It’s an imperfect label, not least because that leaden 
pairing of words somehow manages to be less evocative 
than the bare numbers. But also because the bounds of 
what they describe have always been a little blurry. Is 
Breath Of The Wild an immersive sim? What about 
Firewatch? Or Jalopy? 


Arkane’s games have always cleaved close to 
what we might call the Austin Interpretation, the canon 
of Garriott and Spector and the others who passed 
through the doors of Origin, Looking Glass and their 
descendants. To be incredibly reductive for the sake of 
argument, Dishonored is an extrapolation of Thief; Prey, 
a reimagining of System Shock. But of late, the studio 
increasingly seems to be treating the immersive sim as 
a problem to be solved. 

Prey’s Mooncrash expansion was the first to break 
from the orthodoxy, borrowing its structure from 
Roguelikes. The next game from that team (in Austin, 
naturally) is Redfall — so far, all we have to go on is the 
E3 trailer, but that made it look like a closer relative of 
Left 4 Dead than Deus Ex. Speaking to the Lyon team 
responsible for Deathloop in E357’s cover feature, we 
tried to establish how far the game departed from the 
immersive-sim formula. Now we have our answer. 

In play, it’s clear that Deathloop’s influences reach 
far beyond the traditional scope of the immersive sim. 
It’s not (at the risk of evoking another slightly hazy 
set of genre rules) a Roguelike, but its structure 
certainly borrows from them. There are parallels here 
to the joy of gradually earning Zagreus’s weapons 
between runs through Hades; the sense of frustration 
with yourself in Spelunky when, even though a hundred 
similar mistakes have taught you better, greed tempts 
you away from the safety of a level’s exit. 

This same magpie approach is taken across the 
breadth of the finest games from the past decade or 
more. Waking up on the beach at the beginning of a 


You get to play 
as the stealthy 
infiltrator and 
the human tank 
rolling over 

the skulls of 
your enemies 


loop is not too far from waking up next to Outer Wilds’ 
campfire. Building up a stock of Residuum before 
deciding to try something risky is sweaty in the same 
way as accidentally wandering into an uncharted area of 
Lordran or Yharnam, your character loaded with souls. 
There’s a lot learned from the structure of IO’s latest 
Hitman trilogy, which is arguably an immersive sim in 
its own right, and from the potent synergies of building 
a deck in Slay The Spire, which is not. 

And, as we noted with surprise in that cover feature, 
there’s a renewed focus on full-blooded action rarely 
seen in these games, at least outside of the BioShock 
series. (Is BioShock an immersive sim? Please show 
your workings.) Like those games, Deathloop cuts loose 
many of the trappings associated with the traditional 
immersive sim: the non-lethal solutions, the ability to 
drag bodies, the tendency to load up a save the moment 
something goes wrong. 

That last one speaks to Deathloop’s biggest departure: 
its structure, which seems to have been designed to 
address some of the flaws of the immersive sim. These 
are games in which you can try anything, and it should 
work, but that tend to encourage a certain straight- 
down-the-line perfectionism in their players. When 
stealth slips into unsolicited action here, you’ve no 
choice but to accept it, and enjoy Deathloop as a 
brilliantly messy shooter. 

More than that, the loop unpicks another defining 
feature of the immersive sim, one that’s rarely included 
in the bullet-pointed list: the sense that the game is 
bigger than what you’re seeing. The other paths you 
could have carved through a level or along the branches 
of the skill tree. The possibilities you only learn about 
when you speak to other players or begin a new save. In 
Deathloop, you can see it all within a single playthrough. 

The game’s greatest pleasure comes from knowing 
the mission ahead of you, examining the tools at your 
disposal, and combining them into a plan. And 
because you pick a tight loadout before each mission, 
you get to do it over and over again — meaning you 
get to play as the stealthy infiltrator and the human 
tank rolling over the skulls of your enemies, and many 
roles in between. We find ourselves jotting down 
possible combinations in a notebook: poison-gas- 
chugging trapper, temporarily invulnerable demolitions 
expert, a machine-gunner invisible as long as they 
stay in one spot. 

Which, as we lay it out, is the exact same pleasure 
that IO has so brilliantly tapped into with its recent 
games. We might just be living through the birth of a 
new genre, or at very least an offshoot of the immersive- 
sim principles deserving of its own label. Maybe we can 
even come up with a better name for it this time. B 
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PLAY 


Jett: The Far Shore 


our words, spoken towards the end of 

Superbrothers’ science-fiction adventure, say 

everything about the kind of game it is. They come 
from your co-pilot Isao, who is ebullient, loquacious 
company in the early hours, but now cuts a despondent 
figure. He’s relaying to the rest of your group of scouts 
how, in the course of completing your current objective, 
you found yourself in an entanglement with a 
particularly large opponent — one he’s forced to admit 
involved “mutual belligerence” by way of your craft’s 
concussive ‘pop’. Head bowed in contrition, he addresses 
his colleagues: “Regrettably, there was a battle.” 

Jett, then, is not like most other science-fiction 
games. It is slow, contemplative and, at times, deeply 
introspective. It is not afraid to confront the big 
questions. At one point, Isao even invites protagonist 
Mei to consider humanity’s purpose, presenting you 
with three options (which we won’t spoil here). The one 
you choose does not carry a significant narrative or 
mechanical impact. No one’s fate hinges upon it. All the 
same, we consider our response for some time. And 
when we eventually proffer an answer, we don’t need a 
text prompt in the corner of the screen to know that 
Isao will remember it. 

Which isn’t to say Jett is all deep and meaningful 
existential chat. This is, at heart, an action game — a 
vehicular action game at that. The on-foot sequences are 
a tiny fraction of the time you spend on this far shore; 
for the rest of the journey you’re confined to the 
cockpit of your diminutive craft. It is frequently a joy to 
pilot: there are moments when, scudding across a twilit 
ocean alongside brine wisps that have surfaced to dart 
alongside us, engine roaring as the strings and organs of 
Andrew Rohrmann’s soundtrack swell with the tide, we 
wish our destination were much farther away. 

By contrast, while exploring the more topographically 
diverse landmasses, where you need to manoeuvre 
between trees or glide up rocky pathways to higher 
ground, it can be an absolute pig to control. Yet once 
you acclimatise to powering down your scramjets to 
allow for finer handling (or you simply adjust to braking 
and turning at high velocity), it is exhilarating to weave 
between obstacles, popping over dormant blooms that 
burst on impact and send you soaring skyward while 
releasing seeds that spread far and wide, bringing colour 
and life to the land. There is a sense of symbiosis: you 
feel as if your presence is helping the planet to flourish. 

Then again, maybe not. At first, this team of 
‘anchorites’ believe the mysterious radio signal that 
brought them here was a sign that it would be habitable; 
welcoming, even. All too quickly, however, the radiance 
from a nearby planet proves damaging to the jett, forcing 
you to seek shelter. Then the wildlife proves hostile. The 
vast tor that acts as a beacon to the explorers produces 
damaging electromagnetic waves. Soon after, there’s a 
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Developer/publisher 
Superbrothers, Pine Scented Software 
Format PC, PS4, PS5 (tested) 
Release Out now 


It is slow, 
contemplative 
and, at 

times, deeply 
introspective. 
It is not afraid 
to confront the 
big questions 


HAPTIC FANTASTIC 

Having played a pre-release 
build on PC and the finished 
game on PS5, we'd recommend 


the latter if you have the choice. 


Unless your monitor's larger 
than your TV, Jett's sense of 
scale means it feels more at 
home on the big screen, 
particularly in the moments 
when the camera zooms out 
all the way and you're little 
more than a speck. As with 
Deathloop, though, it's the 
game's use of the DualSense 
controller that makes the 
biggest difference: the grainy 
sand when you venture into Tor 
feels distinct from the crunchy 
snow on the unfortunately 
named Khovd. There's a gentle 
arpeggiated rumble when you 
glide over a fissure and collect 
vapour; squeeze the trigger to 
surge, meanwhile, and it'll 
shudder violently when your 
scramjets are about to overload. 


moment when these would-be pioneers find themselves 
contemplating the bitter irony that they might be the 
ones being colonised. Having been instructed to tread 
lightly, their footsteps seem to be having a deeper impact 
than intended. Little wonder Isao's shoulders and mood 
slump lower with every chapter. His initial reverence 
matches your own, as do his doubts as the story wears 
on. This is not a triumphant tale of discovery — or at 
least not one that fails to recognise the cost. 


While Jett can be downbeat, it has moments of 
humour. (Surely someone on the development team will 
have recognised that Isao's regular expression of shock 
or delight — *by Tsosi's beard!" — would remind players 
of Ron Burgundy.) And its systems are thrillingly 
playful. You plot routes through glimmering fissures 
that help you sustain top speed while pursued by swarms 
of tiny pests, persistent griefers or shock serpents, 
which won't hesitate to continue the chase over land. 
The vapour you gather from various sources can be 
expelled at force, this ‘voidout’ not just cooling your jets 
but potentially slowing anything on your tail. For a 
more effective solution, you can infuse the vapour with 
substances to sedate or disorientate. You can even use 
them as a lure: during the late game, there's a good 
reason to coax those electric sea snakes inland. And if 
you're concerned about disturbing the fauna, ion pools 
allow you to purify the vapour you've stored. 

Not that there are too many opportunities to 
experiment with all this. Jett is surprisingly linear — 
although it's only surprising until you consider you are 
there to fulfil a series of directives. Several quests are 
instilled with such a sense of urgency that you appreciate 
the mission is too important for extracurricular 
activities. Which means you're told what to do — and, 
often, how to do it. True, it doesn't always give you long 
enough to figure out the best approach to a given 
scenario before one of your fellow scouts chimes in, but 
even that feels apropos. You're part of a collective, after 
all, not some all-conquering chosen one. Why wouldn't 
your squadmates offer friendly suggestions? 

Just as the planet pushes back unexpectedly, so too 
does Jett swim against the tide of modern game design, 
resulting in a 12-hour game that feels idiosyncratic yet 
remarkably cohesive. It is awkward and obstinate and 
wonderfully weird; compact and expansive at the same 
time; an epic in feel without a runtime to match. It has 
an ending some will find astonishingly brave and others 
may hate. (Though it perhaps leaves one too many 
questions unanswered, it might just be the perfect way 
to wrap up a piece of speculative fiction that trades in 
ambiguities.) All that may dent its mass-market appeal, 
but for open-minded players The Far Shore could well be 
2021's most captivating videogame destination. 8 | 
Unlike Isao, they won’t regret making the trip. 


Jett can strive a little too hard to evoke feelings of awe, but those 
moments come organically often enough that it's hard to mind. And given 


the significance of the scouts’ quest, understatement wouldn't be right 
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^ "Our people now rooted, singing old songs under new stars." 


There's a nagging feeling at 
the end that Jett's systems haven't 
been explored to their fullest 
extent. Still, once it's all over you're 
given the opportunity to return to 
the end of the third act: the one 
mission where you're actively 
encouraged to linger before 
seeking shelter from the gloaming. 

Volatile substances are 
good for destroying obstacles — 
though first you need to figure out 
a way to distract the swarms of 
pests drawn towards them. 

In the best way, Jett has the 
experimental vibe of a game from 
an earlier PlayStation generation. 
Indeed, the relatively low-poly 
character models feel like they 
come from an HD remake of a 
game from the early Noughties. 
Their distinctive look takes some 
getting used to, but the 
juxtaposition with their 
environment ultimately works 
rather well — adding to the 
sensation that these human 
settlers don't fully belong here > 
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One musical highlight is the journey to 
the frigid island of Khovd, where the 
score takes over as you cross the sea 


Post Script 


The far shore is beautiful, but it's Jett's soundscape that makes it unforgettable 


lose your eyes and think of your 

favourite science fiction film, and in 

your mind you can probably hear it 
before you can see it. An important part of 
building an unfamiliar universe is in figuring 
out how it looks, but what helps cement it as 
a real place is how it sounds. The noise of 
doors opening and closing in Star Trek, or the 
whoosh of a transporter. The roar of a TIE 
fighter and the hum of a lightsaber make Ben 
Burtt's sound design as key to Star Wars' 
enduring appeal as John Williams' strident 
themes. Music is, of course, equally vital: Blade 
Runner might not have established itself in the 
science-fiction firmament without Vangelis' 
score. And would the reviews of Blade Runner 
2049 have been quite so glowing without the 
pummelling force of the soundscape from 
Benjamin Wallfisch and Hans Zimmer, with 
synth washes and percussion so massive it 
sounds as if the whole thing is reverberating 
around the world's largest aircraft hangar? 

Jett frequently feels as if it's aiming for 

something just as big. With headphones on 
and the volume turned all the way up, that 
opening launch sequence prompts even more 
goosebumps than it did when we previewed 
the game in E360. Your footsteps down to the 
giant Cosmodrome doors as you head towards 
the ship that will carry you into space echo 
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with the weight of expectation, as throngs of 
onlookers sing and a melancholic piano refrain 
mixes with the sound of a heartbeat steadily 
slowing as protagonist Mei enters cryosleep 
in preparation for lift-off. The rising pitch of 
Jim Guthrie's launch theme dovetails with the 
roar of rockets and powerful rumble from the 
DualSense controller. It feels every bit the 
epochal event it is for these trailblazers. 


If Guthrie's first and only contribution 
is fittingly monumental, the lion's share of 
praise must go to the rest of the game's sound 
team, led by composer Andrew ‘Scntfc’ 
Rohrmann and Priscilla ‘Ghoulnoise’ Snow, 
who helped refine the in-game language, and 
supplied vocals for the planet's ‘hymnwave’ — 
a galactic radio signal of sorts that seems to 
reflect the characters’ voices back at them in 
distorted and otherworldly fashion. 

Science fiction may, by definition, be a 
secular genre but like many of its peers Jett is 
steeped in religious iconography and 
terminology. That’s reflected in Rohrmann’s 
compositions, with chorales and organs often 
prevalent when the game is focused on its 
human cast, giving certain moments an 
almost hymnal quality. There is a sense of 
these scouts speaking to some higher power, 
and the planet has a clear, distinctive voice of 


its own, the more analogue instrumentation 
giving way to ambient synths and strange, 
unclassifiable sounds. The far shore’s 
inhabitants make their presence felt, too. The 
sound mixing is immaculate, letting the roar 
of your scramjets fill your headphones as you 
activate them before softening as you cross the 
sea, bringing in weather noises, the chittering 
of a brine wisp, and an ominous bassy whoosh 
as you attract the attention of a shock serpent, 
followed by an electrical crackle to remind 
you it’s on your tail. Rarely has there been 
such a good advert for a decent set of cans. 
The game defaults to ‘Jett recommended’ 
audio settings, which places the music a little 
lower in the mix, though you might want to 
switch to the alternative for the overture that 
accompanies your first encounter with a 
battleship-sized alien that presents a threat to 
your base — a set-piece that puts the opera in 
space opera. True, it highlights one of Jett’s 
more potentially divisive traits — piloting 
your craft safely while following a barrage of 
subtitled directions can feel overwhelming. 
But you sense that’s partly by design: this is, 
after all, a monumental occurrence, the kind 
that would leave anyone flustered. And the 
sense of relief you feel when it’s over shows 
why Jett’s sound design and score deserve a 
place alongside the greats of the genre. B 
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ypical. You wait ages for a heart-stoppingly 

beautiful indie game about self-actualisation, 

and then two come along at once. On the face of 
things, Sable could hardly be more different from The 
Artful Escape (see p116) — the latter’s linear, intergalactic 
quest with its goofy, celebratory vibe and single ending 
contrasts sharply to Shedworks’ austere sandbox, a vast 
desert world through which you’re invited to find your 
own way, with the opportunity to determine when it’s 
time to wrap things up. Yet both are ultimately games 
about discovering who you are: rather than an 
outlandish wardrobe and a fantastical backstory, this 
time you get to pick where you best fit in, where you 
belong. Which mask, it asks, are you going to wear? 
Where does your future lie? 

You might figure that out in less than ten hours, or 
you could still be agonising over it after 25. Either way, 
your journey begins in the same place: at the camp 
belonging to Sable’s clan, the title character is preparing 
for her Gliding, a rite of passage everyone must 
undetake when they come of age. Her initial objective is 
to gather the parts she needs to build a hoverbike, her 
only company for the journey. There is a deep cultural 
connection between people and technology here, such 
that Sable’s bike, Simoon, is described almost in human 
terms. It does, seemingly, possess a degree of sentience: 
at the very least, it’s designed to come to you when you 
whistle, after you’ve left it to explore on foot. 

New places deliver Sable’s most exciting moments. 
Particularly those you’ve found with no prompting, but 
rather through indulging your natural curiosity — 
whether you stumble across a fresh discovery by happy 
accident or something drew your eye and diverted you 
from your present destination. When you leave home, 
you’re given the name of another encampment that 
might represent a good starting point; otherwise, once 
you’ve passed through the canyon, Midden’s sprawling, 
arid landscape is all yours to explore. And so you head 
towards plumes of brown smoke in the distance. You 
clamber up tall rocks and peer out, spying the wreckage 
of colossal ships on the horizon and either marking 
them yourself or making a mental note to head there 
later. And should you need a little more guidance, you 
can turn your eye skywards and look for the 
cartographer’s balloon, perched by a clifftop, waiting to 
give you a topographical map (otherwise unmarked) and 
suggestions of places of interest, with rough directions. 

These come for free, but you will need to pony up 
for a proper map: this may not be a world with modern 
conveniences, but it still has currency. More than one, 
in fact: at every camp you will find people to trade with, 
from those who want scrap metal to others who are 
prepared to buy anything from butterflies to lightning 
crystals. You will need coins to purchase parts for your 
bike, and though you can find some articles of clothing 
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Sable 


Publisher Raw Fury 
Developer Shedworks 
Format PC (tested), Xbox One, 
Xbox Series 

Release Out now 


If at times Sable 
has a certain 
adolescent 
clumsiness, 
elsewhere it 
feels mature 
beyond its years 


THE WRITE STUFF 

In E362, Shedworks suggested 
that some testers were happy to 
skip the chatter and simply 
enjoy the atmosphere. We 
wouldn't recommend curtailing 
those conversations, however. 
The writing team of Kim Belair, 
David Bedard and Meghna 
Jayanth have over-delivered on 
what must have been a 
challenging brief: this is, after 
all, a game composed of side 
quests, the vast majority of 
which are entirely optional. It’s 
testament to them that our final 
decision is in large part 
determined by the dialogue 

we have with our favourite 
characters as much as the tasks 
we complete and the role into 
which we feel Sable best fits. 
Indeed, its freeform structure 
will ensure plenty of 
entertaining exchanges happen 
beyond the game, as players 
discuss the very different routes 
they took on their Gliding. 


by poking into the nooks and alcoves of ancient ruins, 
others are only available for a fee. And even here, the 
best things in life don’t come cheap — which means 
scavenging areas for everything you can find. 

It takes a bit of mental rewiring to realise that this 
is often unnecessary, the habits encouraged by its 
genre peers proving hard to break. Here, if you’re ever 
stuck or bored — or simply fancy doing something 
else for a while — you’re free to leave without penalty. 
You will never see the words ‘leaving mission area’ as 
a timer counts down to zero, while outfits are a 
cosmetic concern, with no mechanical benefit. At 
times, you might feel as intimidated or overwhelmed 
as Sable — there’s arguably no truer line spoken than 
“the world is big and I feel very small” — but the 
chance to walk away and pursue another goal without 
repercussions offers empowerment of a different but 
equally potent kind. 


Having drawn a line in the sand between itself and 
other open-world games, occasionally Sable can’t help 
but step over it. It’s a pity, for example, that the names 
of places Sable couldn’t possibly know greet us upon 
arrival. Certain mission-givers don’t stick to rough 
directions, instead automatically plonking a waypoint 
marker on your map. Conversations can unexpectedly 
lead to new entries in your quest log, the uncompleted 
ones nagging at you from the menu. Though the writing 
is terrific — both funnier and weirder than you’re 
probably expecting — it can’t quite mask the fact that 
many of your objectives are no more than routine fetch 
quests, with three each of two quest types requiring 
completion before you can trigger the endgame. And 
given Sable can’t sprint for more than ten metres 
without running out of puff, and with some arduous 
climbs elsewhere, we end up resorting to hunting 
collectables: a giant worm will reward you with extra 
stamina for retrieving her eggs, the number rising 
significantly for each boost. And while we’re sure some 
of the technical issues will be fixed (after fast-travelling 
from the Petrified Forest we find its distinguishing grey 
palette has made the trip with us), there are a few too 
many — some requiring a reset — to overlook. 

If at times Sable has a certain adolescent clumsiness 
about it, elsewhere it feels mature beyond its years. 
There is something exhilarating about playing a game 
that not only trusts the player to find their own fun, but 
lets them decide when they’re ready to call it quits. And 
that bittersweet return is quite impeccably judged, as 
you realise the highs and lows of your Gliding have 
informed and leant meaning to your ultimate choice. 

It is, in the end, a triumph of craft over cruft: Sable’s 
journey can be a bumpy ride on occasion, but it leaves 
us with memories that will doubtless remain long 7 
after the irritations have subsided. 
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Simoon's handling feels wayward regardless of which parts you 
attach, though a higher top speed is welcome. And Martin Kvale's excellent 
sound effects help give each of the boosters their own distinct character 


It's best to get at least one 
stamina upgrade before tackling 
the towering cliffs of the Badlands. 

Sable isn't afraid to get a 
little strange in places, and it 
undeniably benefits from doing so. 

T The world isn't dangerous, but 
locating a camp conjures feelings 
of warmth and relief all the same. 
Perhaps it's simply the opportunity 
to make human contact on what 
can be a lonely journey at times 
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Given we're supposed to be connecting 
with Simoon, we're not sure we should 
feel the desire to fast-travel this often 


Post Script 


How Sable finds its soul in shipwrecks 


here's a whale in the desert. Only it's 

not really a whale at all, but rather a 

colossal spacecraft, abandoned to the 
elements. You know it's big — it's hard to 
miss, even from a distance — but that can't 
quite compare to the moment you steer your 
bike inside it, look up and around with a 
mixture of trepidation and awestruck glee, 
and realise where you will almost certainly 
be spending the entirety of the next hour. 

It says good things and bad about Sable 
that we feel a stronger connection to 
technology when we leave Simoon behind. 
Shedworks spends some time setting up the 
idea of those on their Gliding forging a kind 
of spiritual bond with their vehicle, but for 
us that never quite lands. It doesn't help that 
Simoon's pathfinding leaves a lot to be 
desired. When we whistle for it to come to 
our side, it's a toss-up whether we'll soon 
hear its electronic whirr as it approaches. 
As often as not, we're forced to bring up 
our compass and run back to it: on one 
occasion we find it bashing its nose 
repeatedly against a rock, even when we 
move behind it and call it once more. 

Simoon feels oddly unwieldy, too, 
thudding against the surface of undulating 
dunes with such frequency that we come to 
wonder if this rite of passage shouldn't be 
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called the Bumping instead. It's partly a 
victim of unfortunate timing — the titular 
craft in Jett: The Far Shore is simply more 
interesting to pilot, and has more of a 
personality — but there's no escaping the 
fact that all you're doing here is holding 
the trigger to accelerate and steering with 
the left stick. There is nothing else to 
think about. 

Rather, it's in those massive derelict 
ships where Sable makes technology feel 
like magic. In some ways that's not a 
surprise, since the first seeds of the game 
were planted when the team saw the opening 
sequence of The Force Awakens, where Rey 
explores a Star Destroyer, hunting for scrap 
to pay for her next meal. Had that set-piece 
been parlayed into a full-length cartoon 
feature from a boutique animation studio, 
it would probably look a lot like this. 

The puzzles inside them may be fairly 
rote, involving a lot of carrying batteries to 
put into slots — in doing so, activating 
dormant mechanisms and opening doors. Yet 
with nothing to guide you, even these simple 
challenges feel more involving. The design of 
these places is fascinating, too: they might 
have elements in common with one another, 
from their elevated gantries and boxes of 
scrap to their moving platforms ready for 


Sable to cling to and leap from, but they're 
different enough to stick in the mind. It's 
here that the influence of the technical 
drawings that inspired the game's art style 
shines through most brightly: the world 
outside is beautiful, but these are genuine 
architectural marvels. 

It's here, too, that Sable makes a real 
virtue of its scale. There is no sense of peril 
in a game with no enemies, and where you're 
capable of conjuring a bubble to safely float 
down from high ground. But these places feel 
eerie and imposing all the same. Their size 
has a lot to do with it, but Martin Kvale’s 
evocative sound design is at its peak here: 
as strange noises reverberate around their 
enormous metal innards, it feels as if there 
might just be ghosts in these machines. 

There is something more than scrap here, 
though we'll refrain from discussing its 
precise nature. Suffice it to say, it begins 
a quest line that provides some valuable 
background to the world of Midden — and, 
more importantly, gives you further incentive 
to seek out more wrecks. Not that you 
should need it: there is enough joy in playing 
a surrogate Rey. In these moments, even the 
most ardent Abrams hater will surely be 
forced to concede that something good has 
come from the sequel trilogy. B 
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Kena: 


hen you’ve been around the block a few 

times, certain circumstances set alarm bells 

ringing. Delayed review code. A splashy 
reveal followed by a conspicuous retreat from public 
view. A CG animation studio developing its first game, 
with few critics having seen more than half an hour of it. 
These are, of course, unprecedented times, and the 
added challenge of negotiating a pandemic could easily 
explain away much of this. Either way, our opening hour 
with Kena leaves us wondering what we (or Ember Lab) 
could ever have been worried about. That release date 
postponement was clearly about a fairly small team 
buffing its action-adventure debut to a fine sheen: from 
the pyrotechnics of its combat to the rich details of its 
lavish, leafy setting and cutscenes that play to the 
studio’s evident strengths, there’s nary a rough edge in 
sight. When a game comes in this hot, you invariably 
steel yourself for bugs. In roughly ten hours from title 
screen to end credits, we don’t encounter a single one. 

We do, however, meet some small creatures of a very 
different kind. The Rot are timid, squat little woodland 
sprites — all fine fur, goofy-cute smiles and wide, 
expressive eyes — coaxed out of hiding by completing 
certain objectives. Finding each one prompts a brief 
cutscene in which they transform from their spirit guise 
and look up at their rescuer adoringly. The sequence 
may eventually get old, but they’re worth seeking out, 
and not only because of their endearing behaviour, 
which sees them waddle around after you, gobble up 
delicious purple fruit, arrange themselves around 
scenery when Kena’s exploring, and gather by 
meditation spots where she extends her health bar. 

Faint-hearted as the Rot are at first, Kena’s prowess 
with her spirit staff — which also doubles as an ethereal 
bow — encourages them to join her in battle. Land 
enough hits and you can call upon them to bind enemies, 
occupying any rank and file that may be giving you 
trouble or giving you a few seconds where you can safely 
take a larger chunk from a boss's own extended HP 
meter. They'll help you purify the corrupted flora 
responsible for these intruders at the end of a fight, and 
can also harvest blue blooms to restore your health. 
Another type of flower — less frequently present — lets 
them merge into a serpentine whole, which can be 
guided into position for spin attacks and slams with the 
right stick, albeit at the cost of camera control. 

That's one of two clumsy elements in a combat 
system that otherwise feels as smoothly moderated as 
any triple-A game. You can wade in with light and heavy 
staff attacks before retreating to shoot arrows at owls or 
target glowing sap poking through the pieces of stone 
and gnarled wood that have glommed onto humanoid 
mini-bosses to provide them with greater protection — 
with a few seconds of slowdown to fine-tune your aim 
that can also be triggered by drawing your bow after 
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PLAY 


Bridge Of Spirits 


Developer/publisher Ember Lab 
Format PC, PS4, PS5 (tested) 
Release Out now 


Our opening 
hour leaves us 
wondering what 
we (or Ember 
Lab) could ever 
have been 
worried about 


A FIGHTING CHANCE 
Encounters aren't exactly trivial, 
but Ember Lab doesn't fully 
succeed in its stated goal of 
making each one meaningful. 
By the third act, crowd control 
has become straightforward — 
even with enemies arriving in 
greater numbers and different 
combinations, and the addition 
of spectral foes you need to 
render corporeal by spirit- 
dashing through them. Bosses 
represent a far sterner test: they 
all hit hard, and can cover a lot 
of ground quickly. These well- 
staged set-pieces are 
comfortably the game's most 
intense moments, though such 
a sharp uptick in difficulty might 
be too much for the younger 
players who will likely get the 
most from the story. Those keen 
to see Kena's tale through to its 
bittersweet end can, happily, 
reduce the difficulty at any time. 


jumping. Kena has a brisk dodge-roll and a shield best 
used for blocking attacks, given that the parry window is 
surprisingly narrow. With sufficient karma earned from 
defeating enemies and ridding the land of corruption, 
you can buy upgrades to infuse attacks with extra Rot 
power — though on standard difficulty or above they 
need to recharge. The Rot Hammer can be unresponsive, 
sometimes refusing to trigger until the second time of 
asking, but it's so useful that it's worth the risk. 


The rest are simply more powerful variants of 
existing moves, making arrows and bomb attacks more 
efficient. Indeed, the upgrade tree is underwhelming, 
with little to fundamentally change how you approach 
encounters. It's also hard to shake the feeling that we've 
been here before: it's probably closest to Horizon in feel, 
with hints of God Of War and Breath Of The Wild, but 
even with the Rot by your side, Kena's combat never 
quite evolves into its own thing. The same is true of 
puzzles and exploration: there are well-constructed 
traversal challenges in which the temporary stasis effect 
provided by your bombs lets you blast rocky platforms 
into mid-air, a ticking sound letting you know you need 
to cross them quickly — though some need reorienting 
with arrows first. But that’s about as involving as it gets. 
Elsewhere, it resorts to Uncharted-style clambering 
across sheer rocks and leaping between clearly marked 
handholds — though Kena’s world is so sturdily built 
that you won’t ever experience that fleeting flutter of 
anxiety as one crumbles away when you latch onto it. 

The story similarly fails to set the pulse racing, 
dutifully hitting all the beats you’d expect without ever 
producing anything surprising. As a spirit guide, Kena’s 
role is to cajole lingering spectres into moving on to the 
afterlife: each of these stories involves finding three 
relics from a character’s past before a confrontation with 
their corrupted form, resulting in a lengthy cutscene. 
Optional memories offer insight into their backstories, 
but any emotional connection is absent. That’s partly 
down to a humourless script that aims for broad appeal 
but lacks the specificity to effectively target our 
heartstrings. These stories are familiar tales of love and 
loss, with one in particular hinting at something more 
radical before opting for a disappointingly safe 
conclusion. The would-be tearful reunions leave us dry- 
eyed, the animation seemingly more concerned with 
surface details: when you find yourself admiring the way 
a character’s hair moves in the wind, it’s clear 
something’s not quite working. 

Other than that, Bridge Of Spirits is perfectly 
functional, often engagingly so. It is pleasantly diverting, 
the kind of game it’s easy to gobble up in a couple of 
long sittings — but equally there’s little to really stir the 
blood. It may have gorgeous particle effects in 
abundance, but what it’s really missing is a spark. 
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ABOVE We spend way too long decking out the Rot in a variety of headgear, 
which must be located in the wild before you can fritter away your crystals 
on them at the scattered Hat Carts. They don't show up in cutscenes, sadly 
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LEFT Kena is extremely pretty, but 
in an oddly clinical way that never 
quite leaves us gasping in wonder. 
And while we've encountered no 
technical issues, we're aware of 
reports concerning framerate drops 
and other visual glitches in Fidelity 
Mode. Performance Mode, as 

ever, is the sensible choice. 

MAIN Sporadic archery challenges, 
which task you with shooting 
floating targets before they drop, 
are a relatively easy way to grab 
more of those blue crystals. 
BOTTOM Your arrows let you 
grapple to these glowing blooms, a 
bit of mid-air slowdown meaning 
that you will rarely miss a shot 
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Life Is Strange: True Colors 


t first glance, Deck Nine’s second stab at Life 

Is Strange (following 2017 prequel Before The 

Storm) looks, well, a bit much. Even by the 
series’ aggressively well-intentioned standards, the 
premise is particularly touchy-feely: a young woman 
helping others with her “psychic power of empathy”? 
That concern is hardly dispelled by a scene towards the 
end of the first of its five chapters. We’re not talking 
about the awkward dancing to a piece of licensed music 
(in this instance, Kings Of Leon’s Don’t Matter), 
because that's practically LIS tradition by now. Rather, 
it's the moment new protagonist Alex Chen sits down 
in her room, shortly after reuniting with her older 
brother Gabe in the idyllic mining town of Haven 
Springs, and plucks out a mournful acoustic cover of 
Radiohead's Creep. “What the hell am I doing here? 
I don't belong here;" she sings, tearily. 

Perhaps you won't have such a hard time believing 
that 21-year-old Asian-American girls have similar 
musical tastes to 40-something white male game 
developers. Even if you do, you may find True Colors wins 
you over regardless. That's partly thanks to a script that 
doesn't dial back the sincerity that is the series' stock- 
in-trade, but punches up the humour. And it's also 
because Alex's power isn't quite as silly as the blurb 
makes out. Rather, she's especially sensitive to moments 
when people feel anything strongly, perceiving anger, 
sadness and anxiety as bright auras. This allows her to 
get to the bottom of what's causing these emotional 
outbursts, with one debilitating side-effect: she's just 
as deeply affected by them. It's empathy, then, but an 
evolved form that's more akin to mind-reading. 


At times, we're reminded of Psychonauts 2, in the 
sense that you're helping people resolve their most 
overwhelming concerns, although here you're targeting 
hearts rather than minds. It's an appealing idea, though 
the invasive nature of Alex's abilities is never really 
explored: when she tells new pals (and potential love 
interests) Ryan and Steph, they're nothing but 
supportive, delighting in the *superpower" of their 
“freaky empath friend" Nor is a mid- game broadening 
of her capabilities adequately explained. Still, one bit of 
subterfuge aside (and there is an honourable motivation 
behind it), Alex only ever uses her power for good. 

The set-pieces in which she physically reaches out 
to others present each emotion in exaggerated fashion: 
one sequence in which she probes a character's fear is 
framed like a miniature horror film, while a sculptor's 
anger results in the world cracking up as it's chiselled 
into pieces. These melodramatic flourishes are effective 
for the most part, though a scene depicting an elderly 
florist apparently in the early stages of dementia feels 
lurid and insensitive as a thick fog swaddles the shop 
and the lettering on signs becomes jumbled; likewise 
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Developer Deck Nine 

Publisher Square Enix 

Format PC, PS4, PS5 (tested), Stadia, 
Switch, Xbox One, Xbox Series 
Release Out now 


Even by 

the series' 
aggressively 
well-intentioned 
standards, 

the premise 

is particularly 
touchy-feely 


BIG MOOD 

Holding the left bumper lets 
Alex tune into auras, which can 
be found all around Haven 
Springs. Sometimes they're 
used for throwaway gags, but 
often you'll find subplots to 
influence, such as cajoling a pair 
of friends into confessing their 
feelings, or helping a jellybean 
counter win a contest, to the 
chagrin of an unscrupulous stall 
owner. There's a slightly creepy 
edge to listening to people's 
thoughts, but it's satisfying to 
resolve problems, whether 
you're encouraging a jogger 

to overcome self-consciousness 
or locating a missing jukebox 
CD to remind a student of a 
forgotten tune. Objects have 
auras, too, with memories 

(and Achievements/Trophies) 
attached: these vignettes 

offer enlightening details 
about key characters. 


when a paranoid man's thoughts boil over and we're 
shown a shadow of him hanging from a noose. 

True Colors just about gets away with such heavy- 
handedness because its heart is in the right place. It 
helps, too, that we have a protagonist who's easy to root 
for. Ill-advised covers aside, Alex is likeable, and played 
convincingly by Erika Mori: behind the tears and 
anxieties, she's a scrapper, accustomed to fighting her 
corner after being bounced around the foster system. 
She has such a winning rapport with her estranged 
brother (an effortlessly charismatic Han Soto) that 
Gabe's premature exit hits with unexpected force. If the 
corporate cover-up thriller plot prompted by this 
pivotal incident doesn't always dovetail neatly with the 
more grounded human drama, it does provide a strong 
narrative throughline, as well as a plausible motivation 
for Alex to harness her skills to uncover Haven Springs' 
secrets, even if some of them are red herrings. 

As ever, some of the best narrative work is found 
around the fringes of the main story. A huge chunk of 
the third chapter is given over to a village-wide LARP 
session to cheer up Gabe's stepson Ethan, a disarmingly 
sweet sequence with a fantastical late flourish and turn- 
based combat interludes. It's emblematic of a more 
playful approach to storytelling in general: an early 
conversation with Steph takes place over an impromptu 
game of table football, during which you can define 
Alex's sexuality. If the rest of the townsfolk make friends 
with Alex a little too quickly, the SMS messages and 
social media posts you can access on your phone are 
quietly revealing, and full of perceptive details: Steph's 
messages, for example, are in lower case, while Ryan 
fully punctuates his. And if it often seems to fare better 
with the little stuff, it gets the romance absolutely right, 
in our case culminating in one of the best videogame 
kisses we've ever seen. Quite apart from showcasing the 
never-better performance capture, it delivers a jolt of 
such pure joy that we're left grinning as broadly as Alex. 

Instances such as this are almost enough to forgive 
the most unsettling bout of laughter since the infamous 
Tidus scene in Final Fantasy X. Or the eye-rolling 
moment when Alex sees a golden aura, representing joy, 
and asks “What is this emotion?" But that's Life Is 
Strange. Tt is silly in places, and overly sentimental in 
others. A pair of late- game revelations are clumsily 
contrived, as is the inevitable climactic confrontation. 
Still, True Colors encourages us to take the rough with 
the smooth, showing its characters' most negative 
impulses and refusing to let them be defined them by 
their weaknesses. So it's only right we follow suit. Yes, 
it's hard to shake the feeling that this odd, unique series 
remains on the cusp of greatness, and will only get there 
when it learns to rein in its own worst instincts. But in 
its best moments (of which there are plenty), this 
is about as good as Life Is Strange has ever been. 


You needn't pursue a 
romance with Steph or Ryan if 
you'd rather keep your 
relationships platonic. Indeed, 
some of the game's best moments 
involve little more than seeing 
these three supportive friends 
hang out with one another. 

The LARP section could so 
easily have been terribly corny, but 
Deck Nine successfully negotiates 
the tightrope: the end result feels 
big-hearted and enjoyably daft. 

Rooftop chats with Gabe's 
ghost allow Alex to process her 
feelings. Not even death, it seems, 
can break their sibling bond 


ymwrither. @ 


One of the handful of scenes where Deck Nine over-eggs the 
pudding. Treacly moments such as this are, thankfully, rare by series 
standards: by and large, it balances bitter and sweet with greater care 
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PLAY 


Tales Of Arise 


n arid wasteland. A city in perpetual darkness. 

The first two regions you come across in Tales 

Of Arise — Calaglia and Cyslodia respectively — 
aren’t the sort you’d put in a brochure to attract visitors. 
As the first entry in the Tales series to be developed 
using Unreal Engine 4, you might have expected a 
bolder splash in the visual department from the off, 
especially as a cross-gen release. But there’s a very good 
reason why this particular tale should begin in such 
oppressive environments: Bandai Namco Studios isn’t 
simply out to reinvigorate the series for a wider 
audience, but to tell one of its boldest stories to date. 

Arise is a tale of two planets, technologically advanced 
Rena and resource-rich Dahna. A war resulted in the 
former enslaving the latter for 300 years. Oppression is 
the predominant theme. The Dahnans are subjected to 
it daily: seeing corpses of people who have collapsed 
from overwork or been killed for sport is the norm. One 
Dahnan slave, Alphen, can endure these horrors better 
than most, since he’s unable to feel pain. A sliver of 
hope appears when he forms an unlikely alliance with 
pink-haired Renan Shionne — a prickly character in 
both the metaphorical and literal sense — who hides a 
blazing sword in her chest. Only Alphen can withstand 
the flames to wield it, which provides the pair with an 
opportunity to overthrow the realm’s despotic lord. 
While it follows a familiar structure, as these two 

journey across Dahna’s realms to topple their respective 
lords, accruing allies along the way, this is more than 
simply the story of plucky resistance thwarting an evil 
empire. That’s largely thanks to characters that go 
beyond anime archetypes (even if Alphen is yet another 
amnesiac protagonist) and an unflinching exploration of 
oppression and what it does to a race of people. 
Calaglia’s conditions are so extreme that resistance 
seems impossible when everyone is concerned with 
trying to survive another day, whereas a regime of 
paranoia and collaboration defines Cyslodia. Later 
chapters ask us whether it’s still oppression when both 
sides seemingly co-exist in harmony but the same 
hierarchical structures remain, or what happens when 
the oppressed become the oppressors. Dialogue-based 
skits interrogate these scenarios as much as they 
provide deeper characterisation, with the party a diverse 
one prone to disagreement. Shionne is at best a reluctant 
ally who barely hides her condescension towards other 
Dahnans, though this also means there’s an equal (and 
understandable) distrust of Renans. Yet this inter-party 
conflict avoids devolving into bothsidesism, instead 
becoming a plea for tolerance and reconciliation. 


In tackling themes of slavery and colonialism with 
obvious real-world analogues, Arise’s overwhelmingly 
pale-skinned cast feels like a glaring oversight — all the 
more so when the only notable person of colour is a 
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Release Out now 


Even in a 
fantasy context, 
it’s refreshing to 
see such themes 
addressed with 
maturity and 
nuance 


COSTUME QUEST 

The use of realtime character 
models in virtually every scene 
gives you a greater incentive to 
customise the look of each party 
member. One quest involves 
finding owls which leave behind 
accessories, from a variety of 
spectacles or shades to wolf 
tails and devil horns, while later 
on you discover the home of a 
king and queen owl, whose 
rewards for restoring their 
parliament include alternative 
palettes for your characters. 
There are also outfits available 
as paid DLC (or included in the 
ultimate edition) that tick off 
school-uniform and swimwear 
tropes in a more tasteful way 
than usual. These aren't merely 
cosmetic, either, since they also 
unlock additional Titles in the 
Skill Panel, giving you more skills 
and buffs in which to invest 
your SP almost immediately. 


Renan. Nonetheless, even in a fantasy context, it's 
refreshing to see such themes addressed with maturity 
and nuance, and they continue to resonate even when 
the game's third act spirals out of orbit, as JRPGs are 
wont to do. In some ways it recalls how Valkyria 
Chronicles managed to address the Holocaust while 
WWII games still tiptoe around the subject. 

Comparisons with Sega's tactical RPG don't stop 
there, with Bandai Namco Studios adopting that game's 
watercolour aesthetic, albeit to even more breathtaking 
effect: working in Unreal clearly pays off. Previous entry 
Tales Of Berseria may not have been a graphical 
showcase but Arise is easily one of the prettiest JRPGs 
of this generation, delighting in close-ups so as to 
showcase the brushstrokes on its character models — 
and making hand-drawn portraits a thing of the past. 

They look terrific in motion during the realtime 
arena-based battles, too, which are a feast of 
pyrotechnics. Alongside basic attacks and Bayonetta- 
style last-second dodges, your array of Artes is key, 
while the freedom to spend SP to unlock new Artes or 
passive skills through Skill Panels rather than following 
a skill tree makes it easier to tailor each character’s 
playstyle. Though you can leave other party members’ 
actions to the AI, tweaking the tactics as you see fit (we 
were quite comfortable leaving it to ‘fight aggressively’ 
once we were able to stock up on restoratives), it’s also 
easy to swap between party members without having to 
dip into menus mid-battle. More effective, however, is 
calling in allies by tapping their icons on the D-pad to 
activate their unique Boost Attacks. These work as 
counters against specific enemy types: Shionne’s rifle is 
perfect against flying enemies, while Dahnan mage 
Rinwell can interrupt spellcasters with her own magic. 
These boost gauges take longer to fill up, though, so 
they’re not always a viable tactic — and some battles can 
drag on as you wait until the relevant boost is charged. 

While the combat has plenty of depth and variety, 
with far more Artes than you can feasibly map, the side 
activities could have been stronger: they’re mostly of 
the rote fetch or kill variety, the latter taunting you early 
on to slay a ridiculously overleveled monster that’s all 
but impossible until the endgame. Tales veterans may be 
disappointed by the absence of local multiplayer, while 
a desire to widen the series’ appeal probably means it’s 
unlikely we’ll ever see a return to the pure anime cel- 
shaded style of Tales Of Vesperia, for those still looking 
wistfully back. Yet these are small gripes: the series has 
taken a great stride forward with an instalment that can 
stand head-to-head with its competitors in Japan and 
should win over a new generation of players globally. 
Pandemic-related delays may have led to Arise missing 
the series’ 25th anniversary by almost a year, but as one 
of the most memorable JRPGs in recent years, it 8 | 
has belatedly marked the occasion in fine style. 


ABOVE Boost Strikes are performed 
by a pair of characters and come in 
a variety of spectacular flavours, 
though they all have the same 
result of instantly finishing off 

the target — bosses excluded. 
RIGHT The art style doesn't 
commit to being indistinguishable 
from anime, since there are still 
select cutscenes using hand- 
drawn animations, produced by 
regular collaborator Ufotable 


BELOW Three buttons for Artes 
doesn't seem many at all, although 
you can map another set of Artes 
for aerial attacks. Later, you'll 

be able to map more still by 
holding down the left trigger 
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ABOVE Boost Strikes make quick work of the enemy but the gauge 
resets if they're left unattended even briefly. You'll also want to activate 
the attack as soon as the prompt instructs you that it's available 


PLAY 


The Artful Escape 


ell, it certainly knows how to put on a show. 

Beethoven & Dinosaur’s spectacular space 

oddity is an artful escape indeed: part side- 
scrolling platformer, part Ziggy Stardust origin story, 
decked out in the most vivid palette of any videogame 
this year, if not the past decade. As you guide Francis 
Vendetti — a young musician desperate to escape 
hometown pressures to follow in the footsteps of his 
famous folk singer uncle — across a succession of 
extraordinary otherworldly landscapes, his nimble 
fretwork causes flowers to bloom, spores to illuminate 
darkened caves, and strange, fungal growths to suddenly 
puff up, revealing spindly limbs as their owners rise up 
and take flight. For once, the aliens really look alien, 
and not just bipeds with vaguely humanoid features. 
Or voices, for that matter — one speaks with the tone 
of a jazz saxophone, another via harmonious bursts of 
brass. Such is the force of its showmanship that it’s easy 
to be distracted from the fact that, as you hold X and 
another extended solo wails out, you’re largely playing 
the same notes from beginning to end. 

As creative lead Johnny Galvatron has said, the 
shredding is designed to be “powerful and effortless”. 
The latter is certainly true — at times, you wonder if it 
should be quite so easy as this — but at its best The 
Artful Escape provides a gleeful sense of empowerment. 
Since the running and jumping is so straightforward 
(even if the settings you’re exploring look anything but), 
there’s usually room to express yourself a little. You 
don’t have to play Vendetti’s guitar at all times, though 
since there’s usually some kind of visual response from 
the environment or its curious inhabitants, it’s hard to 
resist holding that button down. The other face buttons 
let you perform a triumphant slam (used to bounce high 
off springy nodules), or to drop to your knees — do this 
on a downslope and you can pull off lengthy slides like a 
child on a wedding dancefloor or a footballer celebrating 
on a wet pitch. Simple pleasures, true, but irresistible all 
the same, just as tapping the shred button mid-leap lets 
you grab more air, Vendetti striking a celebratory 
arched-back pose as he strums. He’s not exactly Mario, 
but his flutter-jump equivalent undoubtedly makes a 
more pleasant sound than Yoshi’s constipated straining. 


Oddly, when it’s time to take the stage there’s less 
room for spontaneity or improvisation. Rather, you'll 
engage in conversations, auditions and even a boss fight 
of sorts with a variety of creatures, your feet fixed to the 
floor as your platforming controls (and now the 
bumpers) become notes to play in Simon Says-style call- 
and-response exercises. The earliest says you needn't 
match the timing, tempting you to draw out that final 
note as if teasing the audience, but if these sequences 
produce plenty of pyrotechnics, this is hardly the fuck- 
you-I-won't-do-what-you-tell-me brand of rock'n'roll 
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Beethoven & Dinosaur 


Publisher Annapurna Interactive 


Format PC, 
(tested) 


Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Release Out now 


Since the 
running and 


jump 


ing Is so 


straightforward, 


there 


's usually 


room to express 
yourself a little 


WEATHERS WITH YOU 
Among the (presumably 


expensive 
likes of M 


y assembled) cast, the 
ark Strong and Lena 


Headey have smaller roles than 


you migh 
Kinley's Vi 
too, after 


t expect. Caroline 
oletta feels underused, 
initially playing a key 


part in setting Vendetti (Michael 


Johnston 


on his journey — 


though at least she’s not simply 
painted as our hero's muse, nor 
does the story attempt to force 
a romance between the two. 
Despite competition from Jason 
Schwartzmann, it's Carl 
Weathers, as surrogate mentor 


Lightman, who is the standout — 


as Galvatron has admitted, the 
actor strayed from the script, 
and it sounds like he's enjoying 
himself. Perhaps the funniest 
turn, however, is delivered by 


Galvatron 


himself as Calvagio, 


an alien with a particularly, 
well, distinctive voice. 


you might expect from someone we've been told is ready 
to unburden himself from the expectations of others. 

There's more creative leeway during set-pieces where 
you find yourself ferried along, each note and chord you 
strum in perfect key with the score — yet there aren't 
enough of them. If Vendetti is consistently in harmony 
with his environment, there seems to be a discord 
between The Artful Escape's story and systems. The 
climactic concert, in particular, is a missed opportunity 
to really let player and performer off the leash. And in 
that moment it's hard not to think of the spine-tingling 
sequence in Gitaroo Man when the opening chords of 
the Legendary Theme strike up for a second time, and 
recognise the distinct lack of memorable leitmotifs here. 

Vendetti's journey, in other words, doesn't quite have 
the range (visually, without doubt; musically, not so 
much) Galvatron hinted at during preview discussions. 
Occasionally it feels as if our hero is simply styling it 
out, hoping we don't notice he's still effectively in the 
middle of the same long, indulgent solo. But then that 
does make a strange kind of sense: this is an origin 
story, after all. From the moment he looks down on his 
home town of Calypso, Colorado, his fingers nimbly 
skipping up and down the neck of his guitar, it's clear 
the talent is already there. Rather, it's his stage persona 
that's missing — and it's that you'll help define, through 
interviews, intergalactic meet-and-greets and a defining 
change of wardrobe (which doesn't feel quite as 
momentous as it probably should). The answers you give 
in conversation provide the most significant callbacks, 
as you fight back against self-doubt by triumphantly 
proclaiming that you're no longer the nephew of a late 
folk singer, but a visitor from some far-flung planet. 
Aside from an outlandish backstory, you choose a new 
stage moniker, picking from a wide range of adjectives 
before inputting your name. The latter results in one of 
the most joyous recurring gags: each time it's spoken, 
it's accompanied by a Wyld Stallyns-esque guitar lick. 

Recalibrate your expectations of being taken on a 
genre-bending musical voyage, then, and it's hard not to 
marvel at the presence and stagecraft that has the 
universe sitting up and taking notice of this prodigious 
newcomer. Sure, much of his planet-hopping adventure 
is too surreal and abstract to draw any deeper meaning 
from it all. But when even a place called The Ruins Of 
Beige ends up with you skipping past giant turquoise 
krill surfacing between fountains of neon, it's hard not 
to give in to the relentless, crowd-pleasing energy of it 
all. As a musician, then, Vendetti may be just getting 
started — and it shows. But for the most part, it's a 
pleasure to join this affable youngster on the first step of 
his quest to figure out who he's supposed to be. And for 
players who find themselves similarly unsure of their 
own identities, it could well resonate long after 
the amps and stage lights have been switched off. 
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The choices you make may not alter the bearing of the story, but 
the ways in which The Artful Escape later acknowledges them heightens 
the feeling of triumph at having finally decided who you really are 


E L2 


Even if it doesn't require much 
effort, it is hard not to delight in 
the reaction your shredding 
provokes among the alien wildlife. 

One particularly smart 
narrative choice is to have you visit 
a city of fashion obsessives once 
you've determined your stage 
wardrobe. Your blithe indifference 
to their disgust feels like an 
empowering act of rebellion. 

A spaceship with its own 
auditorium, The Cosmic Lung is a 
place you return to several times, 
with its inhabitants commenting on 
your career trajectory — including 
a pair of hipster barflies who 
loudly declare in the late game 
that they reckon you've sold out 


ostalgia is powerful magic, and no group is quite 

so woozily under its spell as those who make, sell 

and play videogames. Our passions for Nintendo, 
Sega and all the rest were first inflamed in childhood; it 
seems possible — inevitable, even — for a person to spend 
the remainder of their life attempting to recapture the 
feelings of those formative holidays, sat cross-legged in 
flickered thrall to the TV set. A moment to consider the 
numbers involved here in 2021, though. The videogame 
pixel-art ‘revival’ is now sufficiently old that Fez et al are, 
to some teenagers, the seminal sources — not the older 
works from which their makers drew. 

Where does that leave Eastward, a game whose title is 
a subtle play on 1994's Earthbound — and whose 
substance is, to invoke a cliché of its own, a studious love 
letter to Shigesato Itoi's seminal Super Nintendo RPG 
and the 2D Zelda games of that era? The bald fact is that 
only players approaching their 40s could have played the 
games Eastward draws from as children. Younger people 
will only recognise its influences from YouTube 
playthroughs or, perhaps, costly eBay scavenger hunts. 
To them, as the kids might say, Eastward hits differently, 
and must stand on its own merits, unsupported by the 
critical buffs of nostalgia. 

It's testament to Earthbound’s pioneering blueprint 
that Eastward feels so unexpectedly fresh. Released at a 
time when most RPGs were built from Dungeons & 
Dragons offcuts and set in mythical lands of knights 
and princesses, Earthbound was a game set squarely in 
suburbia, where your character's inventory contained 
not feathers and potions but hotdogs and cans of soda. 
Eastward is similarly set within a mundanely familiar 
world, albeit one that is rural in location and distinctly 
working class in ambiance. You play as John, a middle- 
aged miner — scruffily bearded, hands plunged deep 
into his puffer-jacket pockets, obstinately mute — and 
the adolescent girl he cares for: Sam, recognisable from 
her waterfall of white hair which bobs like a cloak as 
she walks, and her naively chatty temperament. During 
the first act the pair escape the drudgery of their 
underground mining village, head to the surface and 
explore the world. They are skybound, you might say. 

The meandering storyline is deliberate: John and 
Sam are peripatetic protagonists, drifters who find place 
and purpose wherever they land, and their mission 
reflects their character. This is a game of small-town 
neighbourhoods: the kind of communities where 
everyone knows everyone else's business; where lonely 
hearts wait for the right suitor to drive into town; where 
adolescents yearn for the opportunity to flee the 
stultifying rhythms of their lives, stretching out for 
decades, each year identical to the last. The localised 
missions feel refreshing in a medium where even the 
humblest smartphone game posits world-saving stakes, 
but the risk in the lingering RPG format is that, in time, 
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Eastward 


Publisher Chucklefish 
Developer Pixpil 

Format PC (tested), Switch 
Release Out now 


You're at least 
two Marvel 
blockbusters' 
runtime deep 
before you 
begin to 
understand the 
larger mission 


COOKING PAPA 

John’s frying pan is not only 
used as a weapon of blunt 
destruction, but also, in towns 
and villages, for culinary 
creation. Ingredients are usually 
bought, not scavenged, and 
can be combined in various 
appetising ways to cook health- 
restoring meals. Everything from 
hamburgers to fruit salads can 
be stored in John's backpack — 
and often prove essential for 
making it through boss fights. 
Kitchen appliances play a vital 
role in the game: food can only 
be cooked using one of the 
rusted ovens found in many 
houses, while your ‘memories’ 
are stored in refrigerators — the 
game's metaphor for saving. 
Food feels important, 
accentuating the sense that this 
is a team used to working hard 
for each crust. That salt is the 
world currency is telling. 


it can all feel a little too inconsequential. Each sequential 
task at hand — you rarely have more than one thing on 
the go at any moment — is compelling enough, but you're 
at least two Marvel blockbusters' runtime deep before 
you begin to understand the larger mission in need of 
resolution here. With a considerable amount of to-and- 
fro backtracking, this is not a game from which the fat 
has been studiously trimmed, while its moral lessons — 
say, that a woman doesn't need to present as helpless in 
order to be attractive — can land a little indelicately, and 
aren't always totally earned. 

This is not the case with the game's puzzle elements, 
however, which make taut, ingenious use of the dual- 
protagonist setup. You control either John or Sam, 
switching between each character with a button-press. 
John provides brawn, via his thwacking frying pan (and, 
later, an assortment of other weapons), while Sam fires 
magical bubbles of energy that affect enemies and the 
environment in other ways. Usually, the non-dominant 
character trails behind, but the game's most memorable 
sections separate the characters, forcing them to 
collaborate from a distance. Pixpil draws tremendous 
variety from this minor interactive palette, and the 
delight at solving each spatial-reasoning conundrum — 
never arcane or cruelly abstruse — is enduringly potent. 


Zelda's influence in the adventuring sections sits 
close to the surface: the tinkling fanfares when you solve 
a notable dungeon puzzle; the intricate keys (albeit ones 
pulled from rusty lockers rather than gleaming chests); 
the heart containers that sit at the base of the screen, 
extending whenever you collect the relevant pieces. 
While Eastward is less sophisticated in terms of the 
various tools it introduces, its climactic boss battles 
equal anything found in Hyrule. Besides, the game's 
priorities are more evenly spread across the disciplines 
of storytelling and challenge-making — components 
heightened and elevated by the game's sumptuous 
artwork, sophisticated 3D lighting and layered audio. 

The nostalgia wrangling reaches Inception levels of 
complexity with the introduction of an 8bit-style game- 
within-the-game, modelled on Famicom Dragon Quest 
games, titled Earth Born. This minigame, which can be 
played at arcade machines in towns, mirrors the story of 
John and Sam's journey, albeit in the more traditional 
fantasy mode, and features its own collectibles and boss 
fights. Is the developer making a point here about the 
recursive effects of nostalgia, about how the tired and 
familiar can be repurposed into meaningful and new? 
That would probably be an overreach. But even for those 
players who are too young to perceive the winds of 
nostalgia blowing through Eastward, this is a game that 
shows the endurance of the Super Nintendo-era RPG 
template as a vessel for storytelling across decades 
— and that is a magic of its own, too. 


ABOVE Eastward's art is exemplary 
throughout — not only in its 
elaborately detailed backgrounds, 
but also its characterful, joyously 
animated supporting cast. 

RIGHT Much of the game's unique 
power derives from its blend of 
the mystical and the mundane: 


this is a game of giant land whales 
and buzzing refrigerators 


BELOW John soon gains a powerful 
arsenal, but ammunition is severely 
limited, so often it's safest to rely 
on his trusty old frying pan 


ABOVE Sam's ability to fire freezing bubbles is put to most effective use 
during the puzzle sections. Outside of boss battles, it's rarely needed 
during combat, which means that John will usually take the lead 


PLAY 


Bonfire Peaks 


t some point, we’ve all felt a desire to let the 

past burn. The protagonist of Corey Martin’s 

elegiac Sokoban-style puzzler is driven by it, 
as he carries boxes of his possessions to set aflame. 
Naturally, it’s an arduous task: to finish the job he needs 
to climb the mountain alluded to by the title, and all 
that lifting must be murder on the arms. And so it’s 
only right that you can take a break: pressing A sees 
him lower himself to the ground, folding his arms 
deliberately across his knees, as if resigned to the fact 
that this isn’t going to be easy. 

And it isn’t. Bonfire Peaks is a challenging game, a 
notch above publisher Draknek & Friends’ A Monster’s 
Expedition (Alan Hazelden gets a co-credit on puzzle 
design here), if not quite as exacting as, say, Stephen’s 
Sausage Roll. At first it seems straightforward, as you 
move crates to create steps up to a blazing pyre in which 
to deposit your remaining worldly goods. But Martin 
and Hazelden mine extraordinary variety from this 
simple idea. Stacks form bridges and towers, as crates 
are used to shift others. Crates also plug gaps, hook 
onto ledges, act as dams, stepping stones and ferries, 
and are employed to weigh down pressure plates. 
Later, thrillingly, they even become projectiles. 


The game's voxel aesthetic is beautiful in an understated way, and 
the same goes for the score, which provides a fittingly downbeat but 
strangely soothing accompaniment to these head-scratching conundrums 
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TIME TO ASCEND 

Each puzzle you complete 

earns you a block; these can 

be arranged to form steps to 
higher ground in the overworld. 
You needn't complete all 
puzzles in a set to continue — in 
some cases you only need one — 
though optional harder 
challenges are positioned 
beyond easy reach, demanding 
you finish a few more. Bonfire 
Peaks is the subtlest of teachers; 
we only realise how much we've 
learned when we return to an 
early puzzle that stumped us 
and breeze through it. 


Sometimes the delight comes from the presentation. 
One early puzzle is akin to sliding a pizza into a brick 
oven, while arrow traps enable you to stick boxes 
together, giving you the opportunity to toast your 
belongings like a marshmallow on a campfire. Level 
titles offer clues to their solutions — ‘Extraction’ really 
does feel like removing a tooth, and it’s every bit as 
satisfying when you finally tease it loose. In ‘Boost’, you 
hoist the box above your head as if helping someone 
over a wall. Often the puzzles that look the simplest are 
the most fiendish: you stride confidently forward with a 
foolproof plan until you realise the route you’ve made 
doesn’t allow you to carry another box, or you’ve left 
the most important part on the other side of a bridge 
that crumbled behind you. Thank goodness, then, for an 
undo function that lets you rewind as far as you like. 

Retracing your steps produces a series of ghostly 
outlines; indeed, completing your task almost feels like 
an exorcism, as the box goes up with a whoomph, 
releasing thin wisps of smoke that look like spirits 
drifting skyward. That’s in keeping with the 
melancholic mood, which in turn encourages the 
deliberate, methodical approach you need to reach the 
top. And when we do, the feeling of achievement and 
closure as the credits roll on this wonderful, soulful 
game is every bit as keen as the time we looked 9 | 
out from the summit of Celeste Mountain. 


e’re bobbing in the middle of the eponymous 

lake in a small wooden boat, on an optional 

trip with local fisherman Burt Mackey, when 
he shares this piece of wisdom: “There’s a fine line 
between boredom and relaxation”. He’s talking about 
the matter at hand, of course, but it’s a neat summation 
of the entire game, for good and bad. 

Lake might just be the gentlest game you'll ever play. 
You're Meredith Weiss, a computer programmer on the 
cusp of her 40s, who returns to her hometown — the 
sleepy Providence Oaks — after decades away to pick up 
her dad's delivery route for two weeks. You quickly 
settle into a daily rhythm: collect today's packages from 
the post office; potter around town in your lethargic 
van, chatting to folks as you make deliveries; return the 
van; then head home for an evening of reading your 
mum’s bodice-rippers, socialising with the locals or 
catching up on the work you're missing. 

If you're observant, you can probably determine the 
conflict that emerges over the fortnight, as everything 
builds towards one big final night. Well, big by 
Providence Oaks standards. In truth, it serves a role akin 
to the prom at the end of a teen movie, with less of the 
melodrama of youth. 'This is a story of being grownup 


You can choose to turn off the game's minimap, and instead navigate 
the town by memory and feel, just as you would in real life — though you 
can supplement that with quick visits to the map screen if you need to 


Lake 


Developer Gamious 
Publisher Whitethorn Games 
Format PC (tested), Xbox One, 
Xbox Series 

Release Out now 


You know that cliché about 

the setting being a character 

in its own right? In Providence 
Oaks, it's the other way round. 
The entirety of Lake's 
worldbuilding is in the dozen or 
so faces regularly encountered 
on your route. The teenage 
mechanic. The maternal diner 
owner. The farmer-turned-radio- 
personality. An old best friend 
almost forgotten. Two love 
interests. And the year's most 
unexpected cameo. They're 
broadly drawn, but Gamious 
has picked its details shrewdly. 


enough that you look back as much as you do forwards, 
a welcome anomaly in the videogame landscape. 

And speaking of landscapes, Providence Oaks makes 
a gorgeous first impression. The scope of the project is 
apparent in its contained nature, but the team has 
invested wisely in little details. A fox dashing out into 
the road in front of you — just a flicker of impossibly 
bright orange across the tarmac — or the telephone wire 
and circling bird of prey overhead, visible by the 
shadows they leave on your van’s roof. The lighting 
deserves a review all of its own. As soft as the rest of 
the game, picking out your character's facial features 
like a crayon sketch, it makes an event of every change 
in the weather, every morning passing into afternoon. 

The town is wrapped around a lake, making your 
delivery route an almost-perfect circuit, only diverging 
for the odd tendril of backroad. Deciding whether you'll 
go clockwise or anticlockwise, based on today's 
deliveries, is as involved as Lake gets. And this is where 
things step over that line, into boredom. The half- dozen 
songs on the radio start to loop. The streets run out of 
fresh details and surprises to offer. Weiss's sluggish 
walk speed (she's not that old) begins to grate. And so 
the idea of remaining in Providence Oaks beyond these 
two weeks becomes increasingly unappealing. We're 
very happy with the ending we land on, but it's 
hard to imagine anyone choosing to stick around. 
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WarioWare: Get It Together 


our first hour with a new WarioWare is always 

the most hysterical. The joy comes in the struggle 

to keep up, as you try to parse instructions in a 
matter of moments before doing what comes most 
naturally — and falling about laughing when it goes 
wrong. Then, just as you're acclimatising, it throws you 
a curveball. That potato on wheels now pauses briefly or 
jumps as you prepare to leap over it. Soon enough you 
grow wise to its tricks, and now it's about sustaining 
that run as it accelerates to a ludicrous top speed. But 
it's a different kind of fun. What if you could sustain 
that initial high, that early unpredictability, for longer? 

Enter Get It Together — surely the best in the series 

since the magnificent Twisted — whose stroke of design 
genius is to introduce an extra layer of remove. Rather 
than fulfilling these quick-fire demands yourself, you 
must guide one of a group of characters, each with 
different abilities, to do them on your behalf. Some 
can move freely, while others are stuck to the spot but 
capable of firing in every direction. One glides left and 
right automatically; another can't stop jumping. The 
minigames subtly adapt to their skillsets: rings for 
static characters to latch onto, perhaps, or a more 
generous time limit for those with unorthodox 


Sullen witch Ashley remains WarioWare's best character, but redheaded 
scientist Penny (whose water gun makes her a great choice for some 
games, and terrible for others) now boasts a similarly catchy theme 
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Developer/publisher Nintendo (EPD/ 
Intelligent Systems) 

Format Switch 

Release Out now 
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MINIGAME MANIA 
Outside the brisk two-hour 
story mode are a suite of party 
modes: coins earned here (and 
in post-boss bonus rounds) can 
be spent on gifts to unlock 
character art and customisation 
options. The picks are Rising 
Star, where the player who 
contributed most to completing 
a microgame earns a celestial 
reward, and the hilarious 
Puck’er Up, a game of air hockey 
where the goalscorer plays a 
microgame in the middle of the 
screen as the others wobble 
the display to put them off. 


movement. For a while we worry that some are simply 
slightly worse variants of others. But those tiny 
discrepancies can make all the difference. When you’ve 
got the full complement of 20, the difficulty can 
fluctuate wildly during a single a run, but those caprices 
mean that feverish energy — and the amused alarm it 
provokes — lasts longer. 

Sure, you can rely on your three most powerful 
picks for the high-score chase, but even then you’ll 
encounter a combination of character and microgame 
that prompts a jolt of dread; when precision, not force, 
is required, or vice versa. This heightened sense of 
bedlam is amplified further by physics- powered 
microgames: knocking walnuts off a scale; splashing 
water to rinse shaving foam off a man’s face; guiding the 
Manneken Pis to douse a piece of burning rotisserie 
meat. Whether you succeed or fail, the surreal payoffs 
are brilliant: witness the response when a towering 
ice-cream cone topples to the floor, or the rudimentary 
two-frame animation of a boy hungrily anticipating a 
sweet treat. And there’s co-op besides, which positively 
hums with chaotic energy, whether you’re supposed to 
be working as a team or effectively trolling one another. 
It’s disorderly in the best way, in other words, with the 
messy, anything-goes feel of a fangame, and we mean 
that as a compliment. A squad-based WarioWare? BH 
It's better than anyone could have anticipated. 
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PLAY 


Lost In Random 


Il the best children's stories have a vein of 

gristly darkness running through them. Or so 

the argument goes, anyway — and it's obvious 
from the very first moment you lay eyes on Lost In 
Random that developer Zoink agrees. Tim Burton is the 
obvious comparison point here, specifically his work in 
animation: like The Nightmare Before Christmas's 
Halloween Town, everything is spindly and rickety, with 
cracked surfaces held together by thick stitches. And 
while Burton might be the better-known touchstone, 
we'd argue director Henry Selick is really the one who 
should be calling EA to discuss royalties. 

The darkness runs deeper than the surface, though, 
with a story that picks up a tradition of nightmares 
from Grimm to Dahl to Gaiman — specifically, Selick's 
stop-motion adaptation of Coraline, which is surely the 
single biggest influence. Here, the young girl wandering 
into the unknown is Even, chasing her kidnapped sister 
Odd through the worlds of Random. 

It's a gothic fairytale kingdom themed around cards, 
dice, dominoes and all the other iconography of 
analogue gaming. You begin in Onecroft, home to 
unfortunate souls whose lives have dealt them one roll 
of snake-eyes after another, before working your way up 


A stop-motion look ripped from the Halloween section of the movie 
catalogue is recreated beautifully, with believably handmade textures, a 
pitch-perfect stiffness to animations, and barely a clean right angle in sight 


Publisher Electronic Arts 

Developer Zoink, Thunderful 

Format PC, PS4, PS5, Switch, Xbox One, 
Xbox Series (tested) 

Release Out now 


LIGHT RELIEF 

For all that Lost In Random's 
presentation wants to convince 
you of its dedication to the 
darkness — and it does have a 
surprisingly nasty streak for an 
EA-published family title — the 
main reason to keep coming 
back lies at the opposite end of 
the spectrum. Writer Ryan 
North (Dinosaur Comics, The 
Unbeatable Squirrel Girl) brings 
his trademark playfulness to 
dialogue, delighting in puns, 
silly names, and the dictionary's 
dustiest corners. The result is a 


script packed with soft chuckles. 
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through binary-obsessed Two-Town, casino town 
Fourburg and the rest. Her final destination? Sixtopia, 
naturally: home to the kingdom's evil queen and the 
children she has plucked from the lower levels. 

This boardgame theming directly informs the 
combat system, which mixes realtime hack-and- slash 
with a basic card game. Enemies drop crystals when hit, 
which add cards to your hand, each a weapon, ability or 
trap. Once you're ready, you pick up your companion 
Dicey and give him a roll to determine how much mana 
you have to spend on cards. These tools all expire or 
shatter with a regularity that makes Breath Of The 
Wild's breakable weapons look like long-term 
investments, so you'll loop through your deck 
(assembled between fights) multiple times in a battle. 

It's a strikingly unusual system — even more so 
when the game spices up fights by placing them within 
a boardgame, your rolls also advancing a gigantic playing 
piece — but Lost in Random overplays its hand, dumping 
fight after fight on you like interruptions rather than 
attractions. We're sure Even feels the same way, but it's 
not long before Random's places and faces start to loop 
too, their grubby charms fading with each minor 
variation on the theme. It's worth rolling on to the end, 
but you might find yourself wishing it had more of the 
concision of its cinematic inspirations, rather 6 | 
than the drag of a family game of Monopoly. 
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Sin & Punishment: 
Successor Of The Skies 


How Treasure came out all guns 
blazina for its last big game 
By Jon BAILES 


Publisher Nintendo Developer Treasure Format Wii Release 2009 
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ver a decade on, it’s 
alarming to realise 
that Treasure’s 
sequel to Sin & 
Punishment is still 
one of its most 
recent releases. In 
fact, Successor Of 
The Skies was the Tokyo developer's last new 
release in the west before Bangai-O: Missile 
Fury, and its last new physical console 
release anywhere. Back in 2010, who would 
have guessed we would go so long without a 
fresh release from the studio? 

Perhaps the signs were there. After the 
turn of the millennium, the company had 
increasingly fallen back on licensed titles 
and sequels — and while quality remained 
high, that was a far cry from the string of 
originals that had catalysed its reputation for 
bold yet tightly crafted action. But more 
than that, in retrospect Successor Of The 
— Skies (Star Successor in the US) has the air of 
a last hurrah. It’s the equivalent of a suitcase 
overpacked to cover every eventuality, its 
contents poised to burst out the moment 
they're unzipped. Even compared to 
Treasure’s usual exuberance, this feels like 
a game designed like there’s no tomorrow. 
And as sad as it might be to think that in 
a sense there wasn’t, it all makes for 
some leaving do. 

Successor Of The Skies isn’t a numbered 
sequel, and that seems right given the gulf 
between it and the original Sin & Punishment. 
The two share a genre — ostensibly they’re 
both into-the-screen on-rails shooters — 
but the plot and characters aren’t a direct 
continuation (although there are links), and 
the leap in host technology between 
Nintendo’s N64 and Wii is a literal 
gamechanger. The first is a fine work, for 
sure, but its vision feels restricted by the 
older machine and its controller. The sequel 
sets out to make clear from the start that it’s 
slicker, more capable, more dynamic. 


It absolutely succeeds. You're flung 
into the action less than two minutes after 
leaving the title screen, the game almost 
apologetic that it has to bother you with its 
scenario at all. In a single scene you meet 
protagonists Isa and Kachi (you can play as 
either) aboard a spaceship. They’re being 
pursued by a villain who wants ‘the girl’ 


(Kachi). The ship gets shot down and crash 

lands. It’s going to blow up. They need to g 
escape. All right? Off you go. It’s succinct ——————————————————— 
enough to have veteran players staring 
wistfully into the distance, muttering about 
how games used to be real games, they, 
didn't need ‘themes’ or ‘emotions’ But no 
matter how cultured games become as a 


medium, there is something enduring — === 
sophisticated, even — about the focus of an 
action game that nails a quick start. 
Here, it triggers a momentum Successor 
Of The Skies quickly builds on. Within a few 
more minutes, you've not only been 
propelled through the basics — move and 
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aim your targeting reticule separately;  — 

roll or fly around the screen — but also taken 

down a roomful of mechs and rocket- 

launcher goons, engaged in a Time Crisis- 

style shootout with some bedded-in enemy 

soldiers, and soared through a laser grid as 

your ship's defence systems go on the fritz. 


And that's all before the obligatory boss 
fight: a hangar-filling spider robot with 
piledriver legs and a bullet-hell 
flamethrower. This is level o. Part tutorial, 
part statement of intent. 

With that, Successor Of The Skies shrugs 
up another short cutscene, then cracks its 
knuckles and gets down to business. Now 
you're in a derelict city sprinting along roads 
and zipping between skyscraper shells. 
Enemy drones close in, but all around there’s 
something else. A great wave of flying 
goldfish, and over there a swarm of crab 
creatures scuttle up the ruined walls. They 
don’t attack, but you can shoot them to raise 
your score multiplier, if you make time 
between dealing with real threats. 

These tactical considerations aside, the 
presence of wildlife ensures there’s zero 
downtime in a 15-minute sequence that also 
integrates five varied boss encounters as if 
that were simply par for the course. Most 
games, certainly so early on, would stop after 
one or two, giving you the opportunity to 
bask in their explosive demise. Successor Of 
The Skies quietly removes the leftovers and 
serves the next course. Now there’s an attack 
plane hovering in your face. Now a phoenix 
spewing balls of fire. By the mid-point, 
you're blasting away at a tank while ninja 
soldiers somersault forth to engage you up 
close. That segues into the first encounter 
with the ‘Nebulox’ —  super-powered > 
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human opponents — this one bothering you 


| VWI) an electric whip. And for dessert, a 
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giant, fire-breathing rock turtle spreadeagled 
across the width of a great metal pipe as you 
plummet towards an underground laboratory. 

It only gets stranger from there, to the 
point we suspect that boss design at 
Treasure HQ involves some kind of random 
generator, churning out surreal 
combinations the team has to implement. If 
so, the generator throws out some classics 
here: a giant skeleton that attacks with a 
basketball made of demon heads; a 
sabretooth tiger with a fishhook tail that 
swims under the sand and conjoins with a 
giant eagle; a levitating man in a cape and a 
funny little hat who transforms into a 
chubby manta ray, a weird seahorse and a 
school of dolphins. Successor Of The Skies 
never lessens in either pace or creativity, 


PARRIES. 


over another six levels, most longer but no 
less packed than the opener, right up to the 
outer-space finale where you face all the 
Nebulox bosses again — armed, of course, 
with completely new attack patterns. This is 
Treasure scrapping like one of its own 
bosses, refusing to go down without a final 
display of pyrotechnic mayhem. 


It would, however, be a disservice to 
focus solely on the spectacle and speed. As 
ever, Treasure’s wildest creations slot into 
clear but pliable rulesets, which provide 
room to strategise, improvise and pose even 
among the most frantic set-pieces. And 
in Successor Of The Skies, the systems 
combine as beautifully as anywhere in the 
studio’s softography, flexible controls and 
an even more flexible camera meeting to 
create a genre-blurring experience that 


Fast-paced bullet-hell sections 
are made somewhat easier to 
survive by your ability to dodge 
through oncoming projectiles 


MELEE STRIKES FUNCTION AS DEFENSIVE 
NEVER HAS BRINGING A KNIFE 
TO A GUNFIGHT BEEN MORE PRODUCTIVE 


In a considerate concession 
to the chaos, taking hits 

merely reduces rather than 
resets your score multiplier 


pushes preconceptions without ever 
breaking your flow. 

It starts from a touch of restraint, in a 
game that otherwise doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word. You have just three 
offensive options — rapid fire, an explosive 
attack attached to a cooldown timer, and a 
bladed melee combo — and no powerups or 
weapon switches. But that proves exactly 
versatile enough. Your choice of character 


has an impact on how you use your primary 
weapon: Isa uses free-fire; Kachi can lock on 
to multiple targets, at the expense of some 
power. Your super attack takes a moment to 
charge, and timing its deployment is as 
essential for grabbing brief respites as it is 
for causing damage. Melee strikes also 
function as defensive  parries, even 
deflecting larger missiles out towards your 
aiming reticule. Never has bringing a knife 
to a gunfight been more productive. 

As for the camera, it decides that, since 
you're on rails, it's free to frame the action 
however it pleases. In the first stage it begins 
by swinging round to your side, pointing 
towards threats gathering on your right, then 
shifts above your head as you take flight, so 
you're looking down on foes trying to shoot 
you from the sky. Not long after, it tilts 180 
degrees to an upside-down view, just 
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COLLECTIVE 
PUNISHMENT 


Successor Of The Skies 
can be played in local 
co-op, although player 
two takes charge of a 
targeting reticule only. 
Given how chaotic the 
screen can get with just 
one character, that's 
probably for the best, 
and it's an entertaining 
inclusion, especially for 
unevenly skilled 
partners. For solo 
players, there's also Isa 
And Kachi Mode, which 
only unlocks after 
you've completed the 
game with both 
characters individually. 
Now you can instantly 
switch characters at any 
point, allowing you to 
take advantage of their 
different fire modes to 
suit each situation, or 
bench one temporarily if 
their health is getting 
low. In other words, it 
adds a touch more 
tactical depth and 
makes the game easier — 
begging the question: 
why it wasn't the 
default singleplayer 
experience? 


The main character design is 
a weak point — Isa and Kachi 


look like a pair of squat 


gelflings in children's clothes 


because. Or you might be shooting into the 
screen while projectiles and hostiles track 
across your flat plane of movement, forcing 
you to weave between them. It's enough to 
make Nier: Automata's perspective shifts 
look tentative by comparison. 

With a simple moveset robust enough to 
cope, by adopting different camera positions 
the game can effectively mimic a range of 
action game styles. Sometimes Successor Of 
The Skies plays like Space Harrier. Sometimes 
it becomes a vertically scrolling shoot- 
'em-up, or a horizontally scrolling one, 
sometimes run-and-gun, even at one point a 
versus fighter. Sometimes it switches 
rapidly as in a hoverbike sequence that 
resembles its equivalent in Contra III one 
moment, then F-Zero the next. Sometimes 
it's two things at once: a side-viewed section 
that, because you can both run and fly, feels 
simultaneously like playing Gradius and 


The audio captures the 
urgency: frantic 16bit-style 
chiptunes are bolstered 
by.synths, jazz drums 

and spanking guitars 


Contra, or a vertically scrolling section that 
combines elements of Ikaruga and Tetris, 
with the added bonus of an angry mutant 
swinging chunks of masonry at you. 

It can get messy with so much going on. 
But every element is calculated carefully. 
Like Ikaruga, Successor Of The Skies begins 
with the simple acts of shooting and dodging, 
then layers them up with concerns over 
timing, positioning and, finally, complex 
multitasking. Soon you’re in a world where 
combat systems and visual languages 
overlap, forcing you to flick between two- 
and three-dimensional thinking. It’s like all 
those other high-octane games you’ve 
played were training for this, a total action 
experience that stimulates all your arcade 
muscle memories. It’s all of Treasure, all at 
once, and it wouldn’t be Treasure if it didn’t 
tessellate into a coherent whole. 

So is Successor Of The Skies really a last 
hurrah? Treasure still exists, so never say 
never. If it is the end, though, we can only 
hope that the essence of Treasure-fu lives 
on elsewhere in the industry, in a new age of 
original and spectacular action games. 
Certainly, some of the same DNA has always 
been in PlatinumGames’ output, right up to 
Nier: Automata and Astral Chain. Recently 
we've seen hints of it in Scarlet Nexus and No 
More Heroes III. Perhaps bigger studios could 
take up the mantle. Still, nobody will ever 
quite do Treasure like Treasure itself. Next 
time you’re praying for a new Star Fox or 
Panzer Dragoon, spare a thought and pray for 
more Sin & Punishment instead. B 
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